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EDITORIALS 


Why a Student Movement? 


HERE exists between groups of students in 

about 760 American educational institutions 

a very unusual fellowship which is often 
spoken of as the Student Christian Movement. 
This is not an undertaking of old folks to do good 
to youth. It is essentially a youth movement. It 
began in a national sense forty-five years ago 
when twenty-six students from twenty-one col- 
leges petitioned the Y. M. C. A. that they be 
admitted as a student department. From that 
day to this the corporate enterprise has been 
marked by the largest possible measure of student 
initiative and control. Nine-tenths of the criti- 
cism of the Movement on the part of church 
officials and educators (and it is useless to deny 
that a certain amount exists) comes from their 
failure to recognize this distinctive value. Itisa 
self-determining undertaking of students them- 
selves. The failure to recognize it for what it 
really is and to utilize it in its proper way is of a 
same piece with the failure of a minister who 
will not share the work of a church with laymen; 
of a college administrator who will not allow 
either students or professors any self-govern- 
ment; of an aristocracy which wages war on de- 
mocracy. 


HE policy of the Student Association Move- 
ment, based upon years of experience, is to 
recognize the place in a college or university 
for three agencies of religion. First, each student 
needs the worship, service and sacraments of a 
normal church life. Second, he needs that con- 


UT it is not only a Student Movement, it is a 
Student Movement which has Jesus as its 
center. Its aim is “to lead men to faith in 

God through Jesus Christ”; and “to make the will 
of Christ effective in human society.” That 
“will” has ever been expressed and manifested to 
the world through groups of disciples. From the 
first, these have been faltering and sinning men 
who have learned by their mistakes. These 
groups of student disciples today we call “‘Chris- 
tian Associations.” Now, as in the long story of 
the years, they are driven back to Jesus as their 
guide and energizing power. To whom else shall 
they go? By their actual experiences they are 
learning that they need not only standards but 
dynamic. Because they find both in Him they 
understand at least a little why he has been called 
both Lord and Savior. It is for these reasons 
that it has come to be known, both by a name and 
a description, as the Student Christian Movement. 





Inclusiveness of Purpose 


NE of the outstanding virtues of this far- 

flung Movement is its inclusiveness. Its 

membership represents all races and creeds 
and types of mind; its interests are as broad as 
the needs and aspirations of humanity. 

The educational, the political, the industrial, 
the social, and the international fields are all with- 
in our religious horizon; yet human personalities 
hold their grip on the very center of our concern. 
The inmost needs of all men everywhere and 
under all circumstances constitute our enduring 
absorption. 
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self-starting laymen will be forthcoming for the 
new citizenry unless they form the self-starting 
habit before college days are over, 


of our Movement and permit our imagina- 
tions to dwell upon the ramifications of 
these purposes as they may be carried out, we 








are justified in their four-squareness. And when 
some one walks into our sanctum and tells us 
that preaching is a waste of time and that per- 
sonal contact and soul-surgery constitute the only 
mode of effective Christian service; or another 
that we should devote our main effort to the sex- 
ual problems of youth and allow their intellectual 
stirrings to take care of themselves; or still 
another that it is useless to talk of the accomplish- 
ments of Christianity until industry has been 
given a democratic organization, we can sincerely 
tell each that he is right in including in the 
Christian program that which he presents, but 
wrong in the exclusive claims he makes for it. 
We are within our rights in reminding him and 
ourselves of the inclusive nature of the Associa- 
tion’s purpose and work, of the “diversities of 
gifts but the same spirit,” and of the glorious 
unity of the personalities which we are and of 
those which we seek to influence. Jesus is the 
pattern of harmonious being and of balanced pur- 
pose toward which we aspire. 





The Statement of Purpose 
HE Statement of Purpose which by the action 
of the International Convention is recom- 
mended for general adoption has grown out 
of prolonged discussion and widespread practice. 
To any one who knows the variety of religious, 


social, and theological thought and life in different 
sections of the country, the unanimity with which 
this Purpose has been accepted and is being put 
into practice is a remarkable thing. Those As- 
sociations which have most thoroughly utilized 
the Purpose as an objective and as a basis for 
personal work are those which most enthusiastic- 
ally recommend it to other Associations. Follow- 
ing the similar action of the Field Councils in the 
South and the Middle Atlantic states, the National 
Committee is sending out a strong recommenda- 
tion that each local Association give this new 
Purpose immediate consideration with a view to 
its adoption. It may be unnecessary to point out 
that the adoption of this Purpose does not neces- 
sarily mean a change in the traditional qualifica- 
tions of membership; the new provision regard- 
ing qualification of membership is optional. 


HE new Purpose will be subject to the two- 

fold test of careful scrutiny and practical 

service. We believe that it will stand up un- 
der both. First of all, however, it is necessary 
to understand the general implications of its main 
sections. In this issue four articles are published 
for the purpose of opening up the discussion. A 
chief aim of this magazine is its endeavor to stim- 
ulate the unifying processes in the national move- 
ment which an intelligent and thorough-going use 
of the new Purpose is sure to set in motion. 


WHY JESUS CHRIST IS SIGNIFICANT 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 


**To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ.”’ 
First clause of new alternate Statement of Purpose 


HEN the writer of the Fourth Gospel was 

trying to interpret Jesus to the thoughtful 

men and women of the Graeco-Roman 
world somewhere about 100 A. D., he seems to 
have had in mind two sets of persons. There were 
those who were naturally religious, believing in 
the Spirit behind nature, or in the Providence 
disclosed in human affairs, or in the Divinity 
within their own breasts. He wished to bring 
them into the much more intimate and enriching 
Christian experience, and from his pages Christ 
speaks: “Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” 
There were others to whom all sense of fellowship 
with the Unseen appeared superstition; they 
neither knew nor cared whether there be God 
or gods; but they were conscientious believers in 
right living, and Jesus appealed to them as the 
embodiment of goodness, and claimed their loy- 
alty. Our evangelist wished them to share the 
reénforcement of the Christian conviction that 
back of Jesus is a Lord of the universe, like Him; 
and to them from the pages of this Gospel, Christ 
says: “He that believeth on Me, believeth not on 


NOTE: A sermon preached by Dr. Coffin November 26 at Yale 
on the texts: John 14:1, “Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” 
ind John 12:44, “Jesus cried and said, He that believeth on Me, 
believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me,’’ 


Me, but on Him that sent Me.” 

We easily recognize this first group among 
ourselves. There are those whose natures are 
essentially devout. The mighty and mysterious 
universe, with life everywhere upsurging so that 
one cannot find an inch of soil or a cube of atmos- 
phere or a drop of water uninhabited, with all 
its plastic forms constantly adapting themselves 
to ever-changing conditions, with order pervad- 
ing the seeming confusion, awakens in them a 
sense of awe, and they respond with a reverent 
attitude towards existence, and worship the God 
of life and energy and law. Or it is beauty which 
enthrals their spirits—the grandeur of mountain, 
ocean, or lake. Or it is the fascination of music, 
or the rhythm of poetry or splendid prose, which 
stirs them so profoundly that they are aware of 
an inspiration coming to them from the vast deep. 
Or it is the contemplation of the course of human 
history in its sweep through the centuries which 
brings them to the inescapable conclusion tha‘. 
something akin to that which they know in them- 
selves as Conscience, penetrates and controls the 
world, and that in the long run it fares ill with the 
wicked and well with the good; and they bow in 
acknowledgment of a Power not themselves 
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which makes for righteousness. Or (and this 
is especially the case with pioneering spirits who 
face perils or undergo ordeals), they have a feel- 
ing of an unseen Comrade who exercises a helpful 
oversight over their own hazardous steps. Sir 
Ernest Shackleton during his explorations in the 
Antarctic tells us that he was haunted with the 
feeling “that the party was four, not three.” As 
he wrote afterwards in a London newspaper: “At 
times the feeling was so strong with me that I 
would turn, expecting to find a phantom person 
by my side.” He adds, “Probably it is that ten 
months’ comradeship with death gives one a sixth 
sense.” Possessors of this sixth sense, however it 
be developed, are vividly conscious of an invisible 
Someone or Something, whom they call God. 

Now it happens that the figure of Jesus does 
not usually seem to be within the horizon of minds 
of this type. Possibly they were brought up in 
rather crude and cramping forms of Christian 
thought, and they cannot dissociate Him from 
these, and see Him in their larger outlook. Pos- 
sibly they have had unfortunate experiences with 
churches or with ministers or teachers, who gave 
them a distaste for everything linked with the 
name of Christ. Possibly they have moved out 
into a world where many of the traditional ideas 
connected with Jesus seem to have lost meaning, 
and He has dropped out of mind as lacking in 
living interest. They believe in God, but Jesus 
is a mere item of the past, who belonged in the 
first century and may have lived on as a legend- 
ary figure into their own childhood, but who has 
ceased to be a vital Contemporary. 

No one would disparage the religion of such 
genuinely devout sub-Christian souls. They have 
their moments when, whatever be the attitude of 
the body, the spirit kneels. To them the 
immeasurable spaces beyond the stars and the 
spirit-depths within themselves are not empty. 
They may not call their God personal; they hardly 
know what to name Him; but they cannot help 
believing in Him. Something touches their souls, 
and they unfold as the eye opens to the morning 
light. 

But our evangelist knew that this vague re- 
ligion was far less than Christian fellowship with 
God. It seldom grips a man and commits him to 
a definite purpose to which he devotes his life. 
It rarely rouses his conscience, setting him to scru- 
tinize the community about him with searching 
eye and to resolve that social injustices must be 
ended and crooked paths made straight. It usu- 
ally fails to supply that sense of personal connec- 
tion which enables a man to attach the tiny affairs 
of his own career to the great ongoings of the uni- 
verse, and know himself guided and empowered 
by the same Wisdom and Strength which set the 
planets in their courses and brings to pass the 
progress of the evolving ages. 

“Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” This 
evangelist had discovered in his own experience 
that when Jesus claimed and commanded a man’s 
confidence, all his random religious aspirations 
and sentiments came to a focus. The dim and 


formless Being whom he had felt beyond nature 
or over the world’s happenings or below his own 
deepest thoughts and feelings, took shape as the 
Father of Jesus’ own faith, the Lord of earth 
and heaven, yes, then He became the Christlike 
God whom Jesus Himself revealed. Life ceased 
to be a haunted experience, where one walked 
strangely conscious of some mightier and wiser, 
but altogether elusive, Presence, and became a 
companionship with the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ. To enable the religiously susceptible, 
thinking people of His day to “believe also” in 
Christ, this evangelist lifted Him out of the past 
and out of the local setting of Galilee where the 
first three Gospels had rightly pictured Him, and 
made Him a Contemporary in the spiritual ex- 
periences of men in the broader world of the 
Roman Empire. He took a term as common then 
as “evolution” is today, the ‘“‘Word,’—the rea- 
son or principle that pervades the creation—and 
showed them that Jesus was that. Today we face 
the religiously-minded, and bid them see in Jesus 
the Spirit that should control the policies of na- 
tions and the relations of industry and commerce; 
that should rule each man’s thought and life, if 
the world is to hang together and become a 
friendly place for human beings to live in. 

You believe in God; you believe in spiritual 
Energy beyond and in matter—the throbbing Life 
of the universe; you believe in Conscience at the 
center of affairs, which brings injustice to 
grief and leads forth righteousness to ultimate 
victory; you believe in Beauty which captivates 
and satisfies the spiritual nature. Look at Jesus. 
With your eyes for the Divine, do you not see the 
most spiritually potent Life in Him, the supremely 
commanding Conscience in Him, the character 
Who fascinates with the loveliness of His devo- 
tion? If you see God in pulsing life, in righteous- 
ness, in beauty, what do you see in Jesus—His 
words, His career, His cross? If you possess any- 
thing of “the sixth sense,” what will you make of 
His intimacy with the Invisible, His obedient and 
confident comradeship with the Most High? If 
your religious faculty finds God in this Man, then 
go forward out of your vague awareness of the 
Divine into companionship with His Christlike 
Father. You will find yourself searched and 
cleansed by His Jesuslike Presence; you will dis- 
cover yourself becoming absorbed in and concen- 
trated upon His purpose; you will know that 
personal connection with the Most High which 
furnished Jesus of Nazareth with the light and 
force of the God of the universe. Look back at 
the Jesus who taught and wrought and died— 
the Jesus of the Gospels; but look back at Him 
only to catch clearly His spirit, and then look 
about and picture that Christlike Spirit binding 
the nations in mutual trust and service, guiding 
industries into comradeship in ministry, and di- 
recting your own life to be a Godsend, as was 
His. You believe in God, believe also in Christ 
as the embodiment of God at His best and force- 
fullest—God companionable and available for 
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you. (To be continued in the March number) 
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THE GAP BETWEEN THE STUDENT 
ASSOCIATIONS AND THE CHURCH 


By Elmore McKee 


**To lead them into membership and service in the Christian 
Church.’’—Second clause of new alternate Statement of Purpose. 


I. Lack of a Church Consciousness 


The weakest link in the Student Association 
program, so far as I have seen it in operation, lies 
in its failure to maintain or to develop a Church 
consciousness in the undergraduate, and to relate 
him to some parish in the community in which he 
takes up his residence upon graduation. The re- 
sult is that while many men participate in our 
work and life during collegiate days, they do not 
contribute the same support to the religious 
forces of the cities and towns where they later 
locate. Of course, most of the leaders in univer- 
sity Associations will, of their own volition, seek 
a Church home on graduation, if they have not 
always had one. In fact the Association, through 
the inspiration of its student religious activities 
and its annual summer conferences, has presented 
the Church with many of its strong leaders. But 
the less interested students, who make up the re- 
ligious rank and file, are not of their own accord 
going to seek out a Church. 


By the same token it would seem that the 
churches were permitting a weak link at a very 
crucial time by not referring their ongoing fresh- 
men each year to the strongest religious body in 
the college community, which is usually the 
student Association, or occasionally a parish. 

And if the Church is indebted to the Associa- 
tion for motivating many of its leaders during 
their days of study and of rapid change in out- 
look, so too the Student Association stands ever- 
lastingly the debtor to the Church for its nurture 
of its boys from childhood to freshmen year in 
the art of being Christian. 

Which all goes to show that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Church are at one 
with each other. They are not one to the his- 
torian’s viewpoint. He would see the Associa- 
tion as an independent organization started at a 
date that is recent in comparison with the 
Church’s antiquity; he is right from his stand- 
point. The Church is venerable, it goes back to 
Christ, and it is the recognized “mother” of 
spiritual life. Nor would the Churchly-minded 
theologian permit the statement that the two are 
one. The Y. M. C. A. to him would be purely a 
layman’s affair. He too is right in a sense. The 
Church has a priestly function that is not the 
Association’s. But viewed practically, from the 
standpoint of work done, of a common basic al- 
legiance to Our Lord, and of the kinship between 
the spiritual atmosphere of the Association (cer- 


NOTE Mr. McKee is Assistant Minister of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Waterbury, Conn. 
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tainly of the student Association) and that of 
the average Protestant Church, the two are in 
accord. Of course, there is a division of labor. 
The Association is for men only and the chart 
of its activity would reveal a great amount of 
athletic work. The Church would have little of 
this and would and should concentrate upon 
definitely religious activities, centered in the Holy 
Communion Service. But in this very division 
of labor, there is a mutual recognition that each 
is helping the other to make four-square disciples 
of Jesus Christ. A great missionary bishop 
recently said to me: “We go before the Chinese 
and show them that the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Church are at one with each other. You at home 
have got to come to the same thing.” 

If then the mother body, the Church, and the 
daughter body, the Y. M. C. A., are in such close 
accord on essential matters, they must be more 
closely united in actual practice. The gap in their 
relationship that is evident at the threshold of 
a student’s college career, during it, and at its 
conclusion, must be filled in. If not, it is at the 
expense of weakening both. 


Il. Uniting Students and the Church 


To obviate this weakness certain steps would 
seem to be necessary, and are already in practice 
in some university communities. 

1. The work of the student Association must 
be more intimately blended with the heritage of 
the Church. Services in parish churches must 
be frequented by undergraduates. Even if the 
college has compulsory chapel, the parish connec- 
tion must be maintained occasionally. A great 
deal more emphasis needs to be placed on the 
Holy Communion service, outranking all others 
in its dignity, its devotion, its stablizing influ- 
ence, its intimacy, its power for moulding char- 
acter. And if I am not seriously mistaken it 
is what the student with even a dawning religious 
interest wants most. It brings him back to the 
rudiments of living. 

2. In at least two or three churches in any size- 
able university community there need to be placed 
the strongest ministers available. They must be 
preachers and pastors in a very high sense. Some 
of the churches will need also to have strong 
student assistant pastors, concentrating on col- 
lege relationships. Many churches excuse them- 
selves for not reaching students because their 
leader has not the time. Probably the fact is he 
does not offer that which appeals to students. It 
is difficult to imagine Henry Drummond as minis- 
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ter of a church in any college community and his 
not attracting students in large numbers to his 
services and home fireside. Big men are needed. 

3. The preaching in the college church, if there 
be one, and in the community must be of an in- 
tellectually keen and dynamic quality. When the 
student sees that the Church is alive with a 
modern gospel for the manifold needs of the 
time, then it begins to appeal to him as a force 
in which he would like to contribute his share. 
Likewise, matters of doctrine will have to be 
dealt with fearlessly, constructively and sympa- 
thetically. The transition period of college days 
need not be a time of revolt against traditional 
belief. It is interesting to see that many 
men in the settled years after thirty is passed, 
come back into the life of the Church. Very likely 
their period of aloftness or rebellion could have 
been avoided by a more understanding treatment 
before and during college days. 

1. Itis probable that the study of religion from 
an historical and analytical standpoint should be 
included in a university curriculum. Religion has 
contributed so much to man’s advancement and 
the Christian religion in particular has done so, 
that it should have an opportunity to hold its own 
among university students along with anthropol- 
ogy, palaeontology, geology, biology, psychology, 
philosophy and many other sciences. The stu- 
dent needs the chance to form balanced judgments 
before he maps out his philosophy of life. 

5. Sectarianism must be heartily discouraged 
and catholicity encouraged. The Association is 
in most places a common ground for all comers; 
it does well to avoid developing any one type of 
thought or expression of prayer or worship, or 
of churchmanship. 

6. The college Association, aided by the college 
pastor or others interested, has every reason to 
concern itself with the Church connection of the 
student before he enters, and with keeping alive 
his Church consciousness during college days; nor 
must it relinquish its responsibility until as many 
students as possible have been put in touch with 
vigorous parishes after graduation. 

7. My last point is concerned with presenting 
to an undergraduate the true scope and power of 
a parish that is functioning. This can be done 
through conferences on the ministry, through his 
participation in the work of his home parish and 
that of the university community, through stu- 
dent deputations to rural parishes and those in 
throbbing cities. It will come in a variety of 
ways, but mostly through the example of great 
work actually being done for the Master through 
His Church, of lives mightily affected by it, of 
communities made different. 

Because I feel that this article should not 
merely deal with the theory of how students 
should be led into service and membership in the 
Christian Church, but should present the Church 
in such a way as to try to make its ministry and 
lay leadership appeal as an irrestible opportu- 
nity to a student with vision, I add the remaining 
paragraphs. The personal nature of these I 


trust will be pardoned. My thoughts emanate 
out of the past few weeks’ experience in a parish- 
wide campaign, in which it was necessary to study 
and present the operations through a quarter of a 
century of the historic parish with which I am 
now associated. 

A wheel-chart containing twenty-one spokes 
was issued during the campaign in our parish. It 
made graphic the activities of this Church. From 
Jesus Christ, the Source of all Power, at the cen- 
ter of the wheel, there radiate a great variety of 
expressions of Christian devotion and _ service 
(the twenty-one spokes). This includes every- 
thing from the Boy Scout.movement to work 
among nurses. Looking with imagination at this 
wheel, it is possible for anyone to see the tre- 
mendous power that can be thrown off from its 
continual weekly rotation. As a minister, one can 
be God’s medium for seeing that this power is 
generated. And as a vigorous layman, one can 
help to do the same thing. 

Here, we are a parish of 1,200 families, 1,800 
communicants and 5,000 persons; the Sunday 
school numbers 650; in 1922 there were 324 serv- 
ices with an attendance of 4,350; and over 1,700 
sick calls were made. 

Here is a rector, twenty-three years in the 
saddle of one of the strongest parishes in the 
East, probably the most beloved man in a big 
industrial community of 95,000, chaplain of 
police and fire departments, once Commissioner 
of Charities also chaplain for many years of two 
private schools. This man has achieved an in- 
fluence that is phenomenal. He is consulted on 
all public issues. This parish has historically been 
the mother of most of the Episcopal churches in 
the nearby towns, and in the past three years has 
given off out of its own contributing members 
two other churches, one now a strong self-sup- 
porting church in a residential section, the other 
a chapel, with its own new building just com- 
pleted in a growing neighborhood of working 
people. It is pioneer work, and such as shows 
that the church is wanted and can grow. Min- 
ister and layman can find this a glorious enter- 
prise. 

William Adams Brown in his recent volume 
“The Church in America,” says: “The average 
American young man respects the Church and 
feels a vague attachment to it; but he does not 
see how it bears very directly on his personal 
life, or has any message to him on matters in 
which he is most interested.” 

Action is more compelling than words. A vig- 
orous parish, where preaching, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, personal relationships and the care of the 
sick, organized activity, social service, indus- 
trial political and international issues are given 
proper consideration—and where a modern and 
at the same time a catholic theology (compre- 
hensive in appeal) permeates the whole—will 
appeal to many a student. To service and mem- 
bership in such a church may, God grant that 
thousands more of our best brains and hearts and 


hands may be led! 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND CHARACTER 


By Frederick Harris 


‘To promote their growth in Christian Faith, especially through the study of 


the Bible and Prayer.” 


N THESE days the atmosphere all about us is 
full of the rustlings of psychological myster- 
ies. The Sub-conscious has been painted up 

until it is horrible enough to frighten the wits out 
of people who never had an unclean thought in 
their minds; on the other hand, autosuggestion in 
the form of a melodious rubric has been played up 
as the easiest possible solution for all diseases of 
body and soul. Religions of magic are gathering 
unto themselves enthusiastic followers and the 
cult of spiritism seems to have survived beyond 
the period of poignant grief for those lost in the 
World War. Philosophers and mystics alike have 
found new enjoyment in vaporous obscurities. 
There seems to be a concerted attempt, usually 
aided and abetted by the newspapers, to impart 
vast complications into the must straightforward 
affairs. It is humbly suggested that we might 
better address ourselves to the task of learning 
the alphabet before we attempt to decipher the 
message that is written across the skies. 

In spite of much-advertised “discoveries,” it is 
quite probable that we shall find that the Christian 
life is just the same hand-to-hand concrete strug- 
gle that it has been to the great Christians of all 
the ages. 

Practically speaking, Christian character in- 
volves primarily skill in Christian living. If we 
expect such expertness to come by way of exterior 
influence or magic formulas, we are making a cu- 
rious demand that we never think of in connection 
with any other form of human activity. Skill is 
acquired by the development of complex yet flex- 
ible habits through the plain but difficult means of 
intelligent and constant practice. We deal with 
persons and things—possibly the psychologists 
say “situations’’—that are for us very clearly and 
very definitely real. Metaphysical or mytholog- 
ical abstractions seem hardly worth while. Of 
what service is it to empty the reality out of sick 
headaches, or the soaking trenches of Flanders, 
or the hungry bellies of the poor? Of what service 
is it continually to be talking of ideal love in the 
abstract when all we know of such a thing is the 
loving attitudes and acts of sentient beings in a 
darkening world? 

This business of living correctly is a high art. 
If we lived in an unchanging world, no doubt we 
could frame a set of habits that would carry us 
along almost mechanically. Once we had estab- 
lished the proper procedure, intelligence and 
emotion together might slumber peacefully and at 
last pass out of our lives. But we are set in a 
situation that changes from moment to moment— 
full of exciting surprises, of cold and heat, of light 
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and dark, of pleasures and dangers and death. 
These bundles of habits of ours must be constantly 
rearranged and readjusted. When we come to 
an impasse and no one of our stock of tricks will 
serve, it is then up to intelligence to appraise the 
situation and up to imagination to explore ahead. 


some quiet Presbyterian community in Pennsyl- 
vania suddenly finds himself thrown into the 
midst of a people living the life of vigorous and 
uncompromising Mohammedanism, he has before 
him a great and glorious adventure not without 
the spice of stark tragedy. In a lesser degree, we 
are all in the same boat. If in the face of a new 
and startling situation, we have no habits, no 
character, no consistent manner of life, we are 
helplessly moulded by circumstance. If we have 
only fixed habits and no open intelligence or imag- 
ination, there results only opposition to the death. 
To live such a life as did Jesus of Nazareth we 
need both the power of character trained in ex- 
perience and the wisdom and insight to adapt our- 
selves to the changing demands that each chang- 
ing day makes upon us. Each new picture of 
Michael Angele-was-a fresh event-in’ history, re- 
quiring for its completion both that artist’s splen- 
did habitual technique and the power of his lofty 
intellect and creative imagination. The challenge 
to the Christian is that he shall make each new 
day a unique work of art. 

From this point of view we can comprehend the 
relation of discipline to freedom in the Christian 
life. We can understand why Jesus was loyal to 
his childhood religion and why he broke with it. 
We can see why he was so intensely social and yet 
the most clearly-marked individual of history. 
Perhaps, “as in a glass darkly,”’ we can catch a 
glimpse of the meaning of his supreme refusal in 
the end to bend to the circumstances of his situa- 
tion. 

It is hardy necessary to point out in these days 
that out of our life comes our real faith. What is 
not involved in the course of experience is no real 
part of ourselves; it is but the perishable tinsel 
and tissue-paper decoration of the soul. We 
learn what truth is, by being true; what loyalty 
is, by acting loyally ; what brotherhood is, by treat- 
ing men as brothers. We can hardly go back of 
those trenchant words: “He who chooses to do 
His will, shall understand.” Christian living 
preceded Christian theology. 

Many words would be required even to outline 
one man’s conception of the obligations of the 
Christian life. There is, however, a fine sugges- 
tion embodied in a phrase quoted frequently by 
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Richard Roberts. He offers as a colloquial trans- 
lation of the much-abused word “love,” the phrase 
“sporting goodwill.” This catches up the color 
and vigor and adventure of the Christian life and 
yet sets out clearly and sharply its indomitable 
purpose. The Kingdom of God is a corporate 
life in which the law of persons is just this “sport- 
ing goodwill.” 

It is suggested in the statement of purpose of 
the student Associations that two chief aids in 
the realization of the Christian life are Bible 
study and prayer. The point of view lightly and 


incompletely sketched in these paragraphs would 
urge a trial of these practices, with theoretical 
abstractions set aside for the moment. In the 
great task of acquiring skill in so treating life 
that “sporting goodwill” shall be increased every- 
where, try out the methods that have been the 
unfailing comfort of all Christian heroes. If we 
try to do as Jesus Christ did we may discover that 
we are gaining something of His confident faith 
and splendid power; if we place ourselves in the 
readiness of prayer, the Eternal Spirit may show 
us the way of His cause. 


OUR MESSAGE TO SOCIETY 


By David Owen 


“To influence them to devote themselves in united effort with all Christians to 
make the will of Christ effective in human society, and to extend the Kingdom of 
God throughout the world.’’—Fourth clause of new alternate Statement of Purpose 


SPEAKER whose addresses have exerted a 
powerful influence in the colleges has point- 
ed out the fact, obvious even to incurable 

optimists, that inter-group strife threatens to pull 
to the ground the structure which we know as 
western civilization. He says, further, that this 
struggle is being waged on three principal battle 
fronts—those of class, racial, and national dif- 
ferences. One does not need much discernment, I 
think, to see that the destiny of the world is being 
shaped not primarily by isolated individuals but 
by these same individuals associated in groups. 
We have solved in a large measure the problem of 
man-to-man relationships, having a fairly gen- 
erally recognized code of ethics governing these 
contacts. But when we become groups of these 
same folks we find ourselves doing things that we 
should not think of stooping to as individuals. 
We are transformed into something different, 
something that we are not responsible for and 
which we do not entirely understand. When we 
act corporately a different code governs us. None 
will defend Mr. Smith if he enters Mr. Jones’ 
house by way of the window and departs with his 
neighbor’s sterling silver. But if Mr. Smith as 
the diplomatic representative of Illyria leaves the 
international conference with Mr. Jones’ oil con- 
cessions in his pocket, many of us will applaud 
him as a capable diplomat. Nor will any one 
support Mr. Smith if at church or any other 
public gathering he surreptitiously extracts a 
quarter from the collection basket, he is, in our 
opinion, a thief pure and simple. But if Mr. 
Smith, as a bond dealer, cooperates with Mr. 
Jones, another bond dealer, while supposedly com- 
peting with him in the fake auction of the Podunk 
municipal bonds—thus making a .comfortable 
profit at the expense of the city council,—we are 
quite likely to call him an astute business man. 
Again, if Mr. Smith, as an employer of labor, 
representing not primarily himself, but the ethics 
of the system under which he does business, re- 
fuses to deal collectively with his men, pays them 


as little as they will work for, and insists upon 
retaining absolute control over their conditions of 
life, we say that he is merely looking out for his 
own interest. “Why shouldn’t he run his business 
as he pleases? Do we think he’s in business for 
his health?” 

This existence of a double standard of morality 
for individuals and for groups of individuals sug- 
gests the fact that there are about us great areas 
of life that have scarcely been touched by the 
Christian message. Those least influenced by the 
ethics of Jesus are, I think, international and in- 
terracial relationships and our social and indus- 
trial life. The truth of it is that our material 
development has far outstripped our mental evolu- 
tion. We have erected a huge material structure 
that has placed in men’s hands power and 
wealth of which our forefathers never dreamed. 
The scientist, patiently plodding away in his 
laboratory, has altered our whole life, but he has 
not been able to raise the calibre of the man be- 
hind the machine. Skyscrapers, subways, the 
aeroplane, the telephone, and now the radio, we 
take quite as a matter of course. And science 
shows no sign of relenting in its search for new 
wonders that will make the present ones seem 
anachronisms. 

But science has built us a world that we have 
not learned how to manage. We are living today 
in the backwash of a great war—let us hope, the 
Great War. In itself it was a demonstration of 
the fact that we are not fit to be entrusted with 
our material civilization. The mal-adjustment 
between the crudities of our systems of social 
relationships and the precision of our machines is 
felt on every hand. We know that something 
must be done, but our minds have not yet com- 
prehended it all. We persist in trying to make a 
system of human relationships work that would 
rightly place us not far from the early eighteenth 
century. 

To the Christian this means that we have been 
incapable of interpreting the religion of Jesus 
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to succeeding generations. We have been partly 
unable to translate our faith into terms applicable 
to the rapidly changing conditions of modern 
life. As a result, there has been built up around 
us what has been aptly called “our semi-pagan 
civilization.” That this corporate life is the con- 
cern of Christianity few among our student group 
will debate. One no longer has to make a case 
for the social application of the Gospel, for it is 
conceded that the Christian message is meant to 
govern the life of groups quite as much as that of 
individual people. Who can believe that the in- 
tolerable conditions of life under which large 
numbers of our people live are divinely ordained! 

Our present practice in international relation- 
ships must be brought into harmony with the 
principles and spirit of Christ; the industrial 
structure must be rebuilt so that, instead of the 
thinly disguised scramble for personal and class 
gain, it will permit men of good will to cooperate 
in supplying the needs of the world; the contacts 
between races, instead of prejudice and contempt, 
must reflect mutual respect and sympathy. Jus- 
tice, brotherhood, and service will mark the Chris- 
tian order. 

Educating for this order is the task that the 
student Associations have set for themselves in 
incorporating in their four-fold purpose the ob- 
jective of ‘“‘making the will of Christ effective in 
human society and to extending the Kingdom of 
God throughout the world.” That is an enormous 
task for us to assume, and one that has been com- 
plicated since the days when the student Young 
Men’s Christian Association first appeared. More- 
over, there is not a great deal that students can 
do on such a program except in preparing them- 
selves for their part in the achieving of the new 
day. It is quite true that some practical steps 
can be taken during undergraduate years. For 
example, the preaching of a man on the need for 
industrial democracy is not likely to avail much 
if he himself is support'ng a system of campus 
autocracy. Nor are lofty ideals about race re- 
lationships very convincing if their sponsor per- 
sists in snubbing negro students on his own 
campus. Nor will his professions of a desire for 
international brotherhood be accepted at their 
face value if he fails to see in the Student Friend- 
ship Fund an opportunity for its practice. But in 
the main the problem that concerns the student 
leader is that of education, of creating in his 
Association an attitude of “divine discontent” 
toward the status quo, a questioning, inquiring 
mind, alert to the problems of today. 

There are two possible approaches to the aver- 
age campus, I think, which are, by no means, mu- 
tually exclusive, but should rather be comple- 
mentary. It will get its impetus from a little 
group whose members are looking for definite 
leading through study, prayer, and fellowship. 
They will try to tear from the life of Jesus the 
halo of tradition—I am almost tempted to say, of 
supernaturalism—that has, by its very familiar- 
ity, obscured some of his plainest teachings. Such 
a group will not be interested in shibboleths or 
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formulas except as they help to discover Jesus’ 
real meaning. We have all been somewhat guilty, 
as a British clergyman has said, of “substituting 
an evangelical formula for an ethical fidelity.” It 
will probably become apparent that the gospel 
message is as utterly revolutionary in our order 
of today as it was nineteen hundred years ago— 
revolutionary for both personal and corporate 
life. The world that we must create is one in 
which there will be fellowship among individuals 
and groups such as is impossible today because of 
injustice, inequality, hatred, and suspicion. In 
fellowship there lies a subtle force that is lacking 
during periods of personal meditation. 

It should not be concluded that this sort of 
group will be far removed from the actual prob- 
lems of the world or that it will have no particular 
bearing on them. As a group seeks light on the 
life of Jesus, the contrast between his ideals and 
the world order that confronts us will be appar- 
ent. Industry will loom up as a great area of 
life frankly organized upon semi-pagan bases. 
Society with its established injustice, its hateful 
race prejudice, its selfish nationalism, its gnaw- 
ing competition, will challenge us, probably as 
never before. We shall see that we are all bound 
up in the world order, that we can not well avoid 
compromise, and that we are unconsciously every 
day sanctioning injustice. We shall then deter- 
mine where we can best serve in our life work to 
help “make the will of Christ effective in human 
society” and to make the Kingdom of God a 
reality. 

The other approach to the student mind as- 
sumes a much less fundamental interest in either 
religion or world problems. It begins with a 
study of the objective facts in the world situa- 
tion—war and its causes, modern industry, inter- 
racial friction, and then, having laid a basis of 
fact, we may talk in terms of a Christian solution. 
There is not space here to discuss methods and in 
detail. Speakers at Association meetings and in 
chapel: discussion groups; bulletin boards; the 
columns of the college paper—all have been used 
effectively. Many of the programs used for mis- 
sionary education are applicable to international 
and social education generally. We ought, I think, 
to demand more and more of the curriculum in 
current events courses, courses in social prob- 
lems, etc. The Liberal Club or Student Forum, 
if there is one on the campus, should number 
among its leaders the Christian leaders of the 
college, who will see that the Christian point of 
view is adequately presented. Obviously, from 
these extensive methods alone we shall not make 
discerning social Christians out of many men, 
but we shall, at least, make numbers of them 
more intelligent than they otherwise would have 
been. And with others a spirit of honest inquiry 
will be aroused and them we can challenge to an 
honest study of Jesus’ message. 

There are signs of progress. The growth of 
interest in the colleges toward the modern mis- 
sionary movement is in part indicative of a rising 
tide of international interest. The possibilities of 
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the World’s Student Christian Federation are 
just beginning to catch the imagination of stu- 
dents in America—even of many students who 
have no particular interest in the Christian pro- 
gram as such. The influence for a Christian 
world order that could be exerted by an _ inter- 
national organization of those who are pre- 
sumably to be the future leaders of their respec- 
tive nations passes almost beyond our compre- 
hension. Visiting students from Europe and 
Asia are helping to leaven the lump of lethargy 
that Association leaders have to face. American 
students have gone to Europe as official ambassa- 
dors of the students of the United States, bearing 
our longing for a more intimate fellowship with 
our brothers of Europe. The development of the 
summer industrial study groups indicates a grow- 
ing interest in industrial problems. No Christian 
student can spend a summer in industry, sharing 
the lot of the workers and taking time to study 
conditions, without finding his own sympathy 
enlarged and without thinking more conclusively 
about his own part in the Christian program. 
Notwithstanding many elements of hope, we 


must expect the work to move slowly. One can 
not educate for the Christian order in a year or in 
a college generation. The pillars of provincialism 
and of personal selfishness are not shaken in a 
minute. But we must face frankly the alterna- 
tive, the “race between education and catas- 
trophe.”” Either the will of Christ is made effec- 
tive in human society and the Kingdom of God 
is extended throughout the world, or the world 
becomes increasingly pagan in its spirit and or- 
ganization. It is a rather grim situation that 
confronts us if we have yes to see it. But it is 
not one for hopeless despondency. We may well 
recall Jesus’ method when he spent the greater 
part of his career not in organizing or in ad- 
dressing great crowds, but in giving the vision 
to the twelve, helping them to think things 
through. If each year an Association produces 
but one man who with a genuine religious experi- 
ence will combine the vision of the New World, 
and rejecting conventional success, will go out as 
a revolutionary Christian, the Kingdom will be 
on the way. 


TIDES OF STUDENT THOUGHT 


By Charles D. Hurrey 


a boycott of Japanese goods in China or a 

nation-wide Friendship Fund campaign in 
Argentina or a walkout in one of the universities 
of Portugal, Spain or Italy, the explanation is 
the same—the symptom is universal—it is the 
new manifestation of nationalism among students, 
the world around. The students of India rise 
and declare that Indian culture, aspirations and 
personality must assert themselves for the sake 
of their ancient land; Chinese students, intolerant 
of invasion and exploitation by foreign powers, 
organize a boycott against Japanese goods and, 
simultaneously, a crusade against their own cor- 
rupt offictals who are betraying the sacred trust 
of the nation. Argentine students, conscious of 
the latent resources of their wonderful country, 
suddenly discover that not by cattle and sheep 
and grain shall a nation’s greatness be judged, 
but rather by the brain and heart and soul of her 
people, and one result of this awakened national 
pride is a voluntary offering, by the students of 
Argentina, of nearly $10,000 for the relief of 
students in Europe. More than once in the past 
vear have Spanish, Portugese and Italian students 
refused to attend classes as a protest against the 
antiquated methods of some professor. 

It seems almost a paradox that this remarkable 
manifestation of the nationalist spirit among 
students is invariably accompanied by eagerness 
for international relations. In India the students 
were very solicitous that I should not get the im- 
pression that they are anti-foreign; time and 


We boveott it is a student strike in India or 


again thev declared that they will welcome vis- 
itors from abroad and that they are most anxious 
to visit other countries for purposes of study; 
with burning conviction they believe that India 
has something to contribute to the rest of the 
world and they are determined to make that con- 
tribution. China, also, patient victim of the greed 
of many lands, desires an assured place in the 
councils of the nations: Hundreds of returned 
students, now in high positions, are a living testi- 
mony to the value of contacts with other peoples. 
Thousands of the youth have their faces set to- 
ward Europe and America and they will be rest- 
less until actually enrolled in western universi- 
ties. The hospitality and courtesy extended to 
the Federation delegates last spring, knew no 
bounds. Certainly the modern Chinese is a world 
citizen. 

Accustomed to look to Europe and the United 
States for manufactured articles, the republics 
of South America have also made heavy demands 
upon European centers of learning. The libraries 
and laboratories of South American universities 
are filled with the works and inventions of the 
intellectuals of France, Austria, Germany and 
Italy. Their very citizenship is a mixture of Span- 
iard, Portugese, Italian and French. Justly proud 
of their rising nationalism the Argentines, Chil- 
eans, Uruguayans and Brazilians are incurably 
international. 

A third universal trait of student life is de- 
mocracy. Where is the country in which there 
is not today a rapproachement between students 
and the laboring classes? Gandhi calls on his 
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people to overcome the age-long barrier of caste 
and thousands of students respond by service to 
the outcaste. Ignorance and superstition among 
China’s millions are yielding to the great cam- 
paigns of popular education, health and sanita- 
tion, conducted by the student class. When a 
prominent labor leader died recently in Chile the 
whole student body of the university marched in 
the funeral procession. The “Casa del Nino” in 
Buenos Aires is a Christian home for abandoned 
boys—and is maintained by university students. 

Closely related to this expression of the de- 
mocratic spirit is a passion for service. In every 
land one discovers that students are recognizing 
that their education is for the advancement and 
help of others rather than for themselves. In 
Manila, bands of students go regularly to hos- 
pitals, reformatories, prisons and orphan asylums 
with their message of song and cheer; in Peru 
I was pleased to meet medical students who are 
giving health talks to the poor in Lima, and other 
students who are teaching Spanish to the illiterate 
Indian population; the present trend in student 
life is away from flowery speeches and long es- 
says on idealism and toward a practical service 
to those in one’s immediate neighborhood, no mat- 
ter how menial or disagreeable the task may be. 
The conspicuous service by the Chinese “literati” 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries in France to 200,000 
Chinese laborers stand out as the best example 
of interclass cooperation. 

Still another characteristic of students is their 
enthusiasm for educational and moral reform. In 
Latin America and parts of Europe there is no 
comradeship between student and professor—the 
latter is a professional man whose major interest 
is not in the university or his students. The latter 
are not free to visit his home and he scarcely 
knows them by sight. Against such a condition 
thousands of students are protesting. I know of 
one university that was compelled to close its 
doors for a year because the demand of the 
students for reform in management and method 
was not met. A prominent professor in another 
university told me that in his twenty-five years’ 
experience he had never heard of a student being 
invited to the 


The last and most significant revelation of char- 
acter in the student field is the insistence upon 
reality in religious experience and practice. Never 
has the Oriental student been as critical of west- 
ern Christianity as he is today—he has seen 
Christian nations at war; he is often the victim 
of racial hatred; he chafes under the attempt of 
some missionaries to put over upon him their in- 
terpretation of God and the Church, without con- 
sulting his peculiar traditions and disposition; 
and he is ever conscious of the encroachment of 
western exploiters and speculators. When he 
comes to America he is received too often as an 
unwelcome intruder; he hears speeches about his 
country that are hard to bear and sees “movies” 
that wound his sensitive nature. In the churches 
he may not always find a welcome and the sermon 
may be such as to deny the gospel of brotherly 
love. Such experiences have left in the mind of 
many Oriental students an impression of hypo- 
crisy and unreality. “You Christians do not prac- 
tice the teachings of Jesus,” they say. “You 
really believe this is a white man’s world and 
that all the best positions are to be held by him.” 
“Your Christianity is militaristic and undemo- 
cratic—you profess it for your own selfish ad- 
vantage and not for the sake of helping others.” 
“We want no more of western Christianity—show 
us the Oriental Christ.” 

Such accusations and appeals certainly strike 
home like an arrow to the heart of American 
students. What are we going to do about it? We 
are going to set an example of sincere Christian 
living before 12,000 students from foreign lands. 
We shall conduct ourselves as Christians when we 
go abroad, in speech and attitude and deed. We 
shall use our influence to see that the press, the 
“movies” and the theatre refrain from unkind 
allusions and from sensational misrepresenta- 
tions. We must urge that such modification in 
training of missionaries and methods of boards 
be made as will give maximum recognition te 
“native” customs, direction and control. 

As members of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of the United States we have a rich heritage 
from the pioneers; the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED BETWEEN MEETINGS AT THE CONFERENCE OF 
THE WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION AT PEKING 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFEPR.£NCE OF 
THE STUDENTS OF CANADA 


Y HE First National Conference of Canadian 
Students held under the auspices of the 
newly-created Student Christian Movement 

of Canada assembled in Toronto, December 28 to 
January 2. The conference was preceded by a 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly of the Move- 
ment. 

This conference was thoroughly interesting 
from beginning to end, full of life and vigor and 
color and all the excitement that comes from the 
constant popping up of the unexpected. The 
membership was not restricted to those active in 
local units of the Student Christian Movement, 
but included many representatives of other 
groups in the colleges. Various races and sev- 
eral non-Christian religions were represented. 

The program and its conduct are worthy of 
particular notice. Only the general outline of the 
conference was set beforehand by the General 
Committee of the Movement. This provided for 
the first hour a series of religious addresses by 
Dr. A. Herbert Gray of Scotland, followed by a 
period of intercession during which the confer- 
ence broke up into groups, after which the theme 
for the day was presented by such authorities as 
Professor R. M. McIver, Senator Belcour, Profes- 
sor J. E. Aggrey, and the Hon. N. W. Rowell. 
For the rest, the conference itself elected a com- 
mittee of delegates to conduct the proceedings. 
Under the arrangement agreed upon, the after- 
neon and evening sessions were devoted to a free 
and frank discussion of the themes opened up 
in the morning addresses. 

The discussions had been foreshadowed by 
widespread use during the past months of a little 
pamphlet study course on Canadian problems, 
It is hardly neeessary to add that many delegates 
came “loaded to the muzzle.” The same spirit 
of domocracy that has brought about the Student 
Councils in connection with the student Associa- 
tions in the United States and some of the re- 
markable free discussion conferences in the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, dominat- 
ed both the conduct and general participation in 
Toronto; though it must be recorded that the 
Canadians were more thoroughgoing in their ap- 
plications of democratic principles. In fact, free- 
dom was in the saddle; and, as frequently hap- 
pened, democracy was not always tolerant even 
of its own elected committee of management. At 
all times, delegates rose freely on the floor and 
questioned speakers or raised points for disc”s- 
sion. No thoughtful observer could fail to be 
interested in this open expression of the student 
point of view. The only criticism that might be 
made is that the wide-open subjects occasioned 
a considerable amount of rambling. This can 
easily be corrected at the next assembly. Women 
delevates participated apparently without re- 
straint. 


The conference was a national gathering. Over 
700 students came from every part of Canada. 
The chief emphasis was upon Canadian problems: 
the French-Canadian Anglo-Saxon question; the 
Oriental problem on the Pacific Coast; the im- 
migration problem; social and industrial diffi- 
culties. Though the setting is different, these 
problems are very much like those faced by 
students in the United States; still it seems very 
wise that Canadians should treat them as con- 
crete Canadian situations. One of the most in- 
teresting events in the whole conference occurred 
when a young Japanese student from British 
Columbia took the platform and allowed the dele- 
gates to bombard him with questions, which he 
answered with conspicuous ability and rare good- 
humor. The vital theme of the whole gathering 
might be phrased “Canada for the service of the 
Kingdom of God.” The international sympathies 
of the delegates were well demonstrated in their 
reception of the remarkable addresses on Africa, 
by Professor Aggrey; on China, by Dr. Tsu and 
Professor Hung; and on India, by Mr. Swamidoss. 
The discussions clearly indicated that the group 
of students would never be satisfied by a creed 
of narrow nationalism. The world-wide work of 
Christian students was recognized in Dr. John 
R. Mott’s address on “The Work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in Promoting 
Right International Relations.” 

There was present a compact delegation of 
men and women students from colleges of the 
United States. They were welcomed with open- 
hearted hospitality and warmly received as they 
presented the leading features of their own Move- 
ment. 

Ani account of this gathering would be decid- 
edly incomplete if reference were omitted to the 
remarkable 2¢dresses of Dr. A. Herbert Gray. 
It is good to know that students in the United 
States are to have an opportunity to hear his 
striking interpretation of Christian faith and life. 
Other British voices were heard from the plat- 
form and the floor frequently and with great ef- 
fect. 

The conference was a spirited and successful 
gathering of the educated youth of Ganada, at 
once purposeful and broad-minded, run by the 
delegates themselves to their hearts’ content, na- 
tional yet international, a golden promise for the 
future. 

There are plenty of problems ahead of this new 
student Movement, as before others, both in 
Europe and America. The evident intention in 
all directions seems to be that the students them- 
selves are to tackle these problems. ‘That is a 
rather sound method of stiffening moral fiber: no 
player, however clever, ever acquired firm muscle 
as a result of a seat in the bleachers. 

FREDERICK M. HARRIS. 
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THE CHURCH IN AMERICA; LORD, TEACH 


US TO PRAY, 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
By William Adams Brown. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00. 

The very title indicates the size of the task to 

which Dr. Brown addresses himself, and the 353 
pages, touching only in outline many important 
phases of the subject, reveal the author’s mastery 
of an amazing fund of information. 
Facing the Facts”; “Where to Begin’; “De- 
fining the Ideal”: “Organizations for Work’’; 
“Training of Leaders” are the chapter headings 
that give the progress of the author’s thought. 
The functions of the Church Dr. Brown believes 
to be: “To win men and women to allegiance to 
Jesus Christ and to make his principles regnant 
in their lives wherever these lives may be lived.” 
He deplores the individualism of the Church, 
with its inevitable tendency to create denomina- 
tions without number, and to divide loyalties 
within the denominations themselves. Many 
other weaknesses are also mentioned. 

A few choice sentences will throw light upon 
Dr. Brown’s point of view: “We must achieve 
a Church which makes room both for liberty and 
for unity.” “Organic union, to be effective, must 
be the expression of a preceding spiritual union.” 
“The mest serious of all the obstacles to realising 
the Christian ideal for society is the fact that so 
many, even among Christians, have not yet ac- 
cepted it as an ideal.” 

Dr. Brown believes that the Federal Council is 
the agency that can best begin the movement for 
Church unity in this country, but, he adds, “we 
must not only be willing to work with our fellow 
Christians; we must be willing to think with 
them.” “The Church needs a committee for con- 
tinuous, collective thinking.” The committee 
should “study the tasks of the Church as a whole 
and give their conclusions wide publicity.” 

D». Brown is singularly fair in his description 
ef different church organizations and _ allied 
Christian agencies. In speaking of the Associa- 
tion he raises some very discerning questions: 
“How far are the Associations, as at present 
organized, prepared to do the work which they 
are actually doing? What should be the relation 
of the Associations to each other? Is the present 
policy of independence’a good one; or has the time 
come for a merger, or if not, for some supple- 
mentary organization including both men and 
women and operating with the family as its 
”* With references to the relation of the 
Associations and the churches he adds: “What- 
ever the final adjustment may be, it must be such 
as to conserve the freedom and initiative of: the 
Associations. An indispensable condition of any 
satisfactory adjustment is that the churches them- 
selves should come together. With a divided 
Church it is impossible for bodies as strong as 
the Associations to deal.” 


basis” 


1? 


and Other Books 


The book is well worth reading and should be 
carefully studied by all who have at heart the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God through a 
united Church. 


W. H. TINKER. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER. 
By William Pierson Merrill. The Ma-millan 
Company. $1.25. 

This volume contains the Lyman Beecher lec- 
tures on preaching given at Yale University in 
April, 1922, by Dr. Merrill of the Brick Church, 
New York. After personally hearing some of 
the lectures given, knowing the man behind them, 
and reading the book through, it is not only nat- 
ural but pleasurable to have thus the opportunity 
of whole-heartedly and enthusiastically recom- 
mending the book to college students, seminary 
students, ministers and laymen of intellectual in- 
tegrity and progressive mind. 

Many a college student, seeking light upon the 
question of his future career and service, and con- 
sidering the Christian ministry as a possibility, 
will find here just the truth he wants and needs. 
Young men have grown faint-hearted and 
dropped away into other lines of service, just 
because they have thought of the ministry and 
the Church as a pitifully confined and restricted 
field. Dr. Merrill knocks the spots out of this 
fallacy. His whole book is built around a thesis 
that consciously or unconsciously has governed 
his own life and work in thirty-five years of help- 
ful, active ministry; a thesis finding its best 
statement in the words of Henri Bergson: “Life 
is freedom, inserting itself within necessity, and 
turning it to its profit.”” To learn how this free- 
dom may be achieved, what it will cost, and what 
its glorious possibilities may be, is to read the 
book. The'material is divided into chapters deal- 
ing with the minister as Prophet, Preacher, 
Priest, Churchman, Administrator, in the Social 
Order, in the World Order, and in Christ. Let me 
quote a single thought from the chapter on the 
Administrator: 


“The first and greatest essential for finding one’s way 
with any real success through the difficult adjustments of 
preaching and parish work is a great and genuine love 
for people. That love will find a way, if only along with 
it go alertness to seize every possible means of redeem- 
ing the time, and conscientious determination to bring 
to bear every day and every moment a whole self on each 
part of the task. There is one more secret. . . . Itis 
found in one’s real faith in God.”’ 


Admirably suited to the purpose of the founda- 
tion under which these lectures were delivered; 
practical, progressive and rounded throughout, 
the book comes out of Dr. Merrill’s own: rich, 
ripened life, the best wine of the cultivated frape, 
pressed down, pure and envigorating. Those who 
wish to know more of the minister and the min- 
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ister’s problem today, cannot afford to miss “The 
Freedom of the Preacher.” 
THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 


“LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY.” 
By Alexander Whyte, D. D. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

“Be ambitious to become, yourselves, experts 
and even real authorities in prayer.” No state- 
ment could be more autobiographic than that. 
Dr. Whyte, by common consent the greatest 
Scottish preacher of his day, in this remarkable 
series of sermons is not philosophizing about 
prayer nor presenting arguments for prayer. 
But out of his superlatively rich personal prayer 
experience he is revealing the secrets of his own 
prayer life. One brings away from even a casual 
reading of this book a revolutionized, enriched 
and marvelously expanded definition of prayer. 
The style is simple, dramatic and challenging. 
How easy itis, as one reads, for these lines to take 
on the old warmth and at times the fierce fire of 
their first utterance, as with an ever fresh variety 
of term and figure the great preacher commanded 
his hearers concerning the “magnificence of God,” 
the “awfulness of sin’ and the “costliness of 
prayer.” No greater dynamic could possibly be 
released in our Student Movement than for our 
Association officers and counsellors courageously 
to attempt to reincarnate the practical revela- 
tions of such single chapters as “The Man who 
Knocked at Midnight” or “Our Lord in the Gar- 
den” or “The Costliness of Prayer.” What we 
need is in the direction to which Dr. Whyte here 
points. 

This book will also be valuable to student lead- 
ers because it gives such a refreshing and appeal- 
ing example of powerful preaching. The lack of 
apology, the directness, the courage, the self-ex- 
amination, the intolerance of form and the evi- 
dence of genuineness will give many men a new 
and convincing picture of the Christian ministry. 
Possibly the most outstanding immediate effect on 
a reader of these sermons, certainly the dominant 
emotion aroused, is a deep and withal a rather 
hopeless sense of humility. Can another ever 
claim such heights of freedom and victory, such 
sympathy and love for men, such fellowship with 
God, through prayer? The answer from this 
“authority in prayer” comes ringing like the re- 
assuring notes of Old Liberty : “Make experiment: 
pray with deliberation, and with all proper prep- 
aration—and see!” 


George H. 


A. R. ELLIOT. 


A GENTLEMAN IN PRISON. 
By Tokichi Ishii. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

It is with fine precision and accuracy that Dr. 
Kelman has called Tokichi Ishii a gentleman. The 
heart of this Japanese desperado was noble from 
the bes inning to the end. All his crimes have upon 
them the mark of being the misdirected deeds of 
a man who was meant to be good. It was in the 
days before his conversion that he confessed his 


own guilt in a murder case, and fought legally 
to have himself proved guilty that a man falsely 
accused might go free. We do well to remind 
ourselves that the Spirit of God has access where 
we might say that all the doors are closed. He 
says, with the insight of a saint: “As I look back 
now, I see that all this was the working of God’s 
providence. Of course at the time I knew noth- 
ing of God’s heart, but I firmly believe now that 
God had already fathomed the depths of mine.” 

In prison he was visited by two Christian mis- 
sionaries. Their friendliness touched him. One 
day, lacking occupation in his cell, he took down 
the New Testament. He was impressed as he read, 
but when he came to the verse: “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do,” he was 
“stabbed to the heart, as if pierced by a five-inch 
nail.”” One thinks of St. Augustine’s being “‘con- 
verted by a verse in the New Testament.” Of 
course there had been long preparation for this 
conversion. And if a man cannot give his life 
to God while he is young and clean and free, one 
is grateful that through the pathetic disillusion- 
ment and misery of sin we may also find a road 
home to God. One cannot help wondering in the 
case of this man whether scientific psychology 
would not have called him a defective and excused 
him of responsibility for much of his sin; whereas 
the love of Christ found his heart-depths, awak- 
ened the sense of sin, brought him peace, and 
ultimately the outlook of a saint. He was another 
twice-born man. 

One cannot but be struck with the power of his 
simple literary style, and the urge which made 
him want to write out the story of the beautiful 
things that Christ was doing for him. One stands 
it against the unforgivable silence of Christians 
with a thousand times his opportunities, and 
thinks of the old verse that “the Spirit gave them 
utterance,” and wonders at the want of experience 
which keeps us dumb. 

Here is a book redolent with the power of 
Christ to alter utterly the whole outlook of a 
man. This man, far removed from most of us 
in every circumstance, meets every one of us at 
those cross-roads of faith and self-surrender and 
praycr where we all pass in our discipleship. It 
is a powerful and vivid testimony to the continued 
work of the living Christ. 

S. M. SHOEMAKER, JR. 


THE IRON MAN IN INDUSTRY. 
By Arthur Pound. Atlantic Monthly Press 
$1.75. 

Here is an interesting account of the social 
significance of automatic machinery. The author’s 
wide exerience as skilled workman, reporter, em- 
ployer, is the result of many years spent in a 
highly industrialized city. 

Significant chapters are: From Land to Mill; 
The Levelling of Wages; Mind and Machine; The 
Iron Dukes; Industry and the State; The Iron 
Man’s Legacy; Education for Leisure. 

After a searching analysis of the effects of 
automatic machinery on human beings, the author 
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reaches the conclusion that “So far as the great 
majority of the workers are concernei, modern 
industry presents this phenomenon—the dulling 
of the mind on a scale unequalled in extent, and to 
a degree unequalled in intensity by anything on 
record in history. Certain am I that none but 
an imbecile could find much delight in sharing 
the daily toil of our mill-workers, so mechanized 
has it become.” 

This book will shatter the complacency with 
which many persons regard the present indus- 
trial order. 

KIRBY PAGE. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN EUROPE. 
By L. Haden Guest. George Doran Company. 
$4.50. 

One of the most stimulating and informing 
books concerning Europe that has recently ap- 
peared is this volume by Dr. Guest, who was 
secretary of the Commission representing the 
British Labor delegation from England which 
went to Russia in 1920, and who later supple- 
mented his studies made at that time in Russia 
by a visit to the other countries of central and 
eastern Europe. He isa man of liberal mind and 
has had opportunity for wide observation. 

After reading his book one is certain that the 
class war is not going to be merely a game be- 
tween Labor and Capital. It is more likely to 
be a game in which Capital, Labor, the Farmer 
and sometimes, as in Italy, an organized middle 
class will all have a part. Labor and Capital 
are not the only economic groups claiming the 
right to become class conscious. The organized 
farmers of eastern Europe have already accom- 
plished more in economic change than have the 
class conscious labor groups in the same region. 
Neither is nationalism altogether to disappear 
as an organizing principle and motivating force 
in the thoughts of men. It is prominent even in 
the Russian mind at the present time. 

The farmer is playing a very distinct part in 
the social change now going on in Europe and he 
is following courses dictated by what he consid- 
ers to be his own welfare. He is not following 
the lines marked out for him by Socialist philoso- 
phy and in most cases his class-consciousness is 
separate from that of the labor groups. 

The book is well worthy of attention since it 
is an attempt to review the actual social move- 
ments in all the countries of central and eastern 
Europe and to see the realities back of the propa- 
ganda of the various social parties. 

A. E. HOLvt. 


THE RISING TEMPER OF THE EAST. 
By Frazier Hunt. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The winds of nationalism will turn to winds 
of social unrest. This is the message of this 
clever American newspaper correspondent who 
takes us in his analytical travelogues through 
Japan, Korea, Siberia, China, India, the Phil- 
ippines, Arabia, Egypt, and leaves us, after a 
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short trip through Haiti, in the developing state 
scuth of the Rio Grande. “Through learning to 
think of and fight for nationalism they will learn 
to think of ard figit for their own social and 
economic rights.” Such is the far sighted con- 
clusion of this mird explorer who.comes back to 
Anglo-Saxons with the message: “The white 
man’s domination of the billion men of the East 
by force must cease.” 

Unfortunately the book went to press just as 
the Washington Conference was closing. In its 
references to Japan’s relations to China and Si- 
beria, it is therefore already out of date. Ambas- 
sador Harvey in England last March, made the 
statement, as a result of this conference, “‘peace 
on the Pacific is assured for years; probably for 
all time.” Of the significance of this great 
gathering Mr. Hunt was not informed. 

The rest of the book is full of fascinating de- 
scriptions of first hand contacts with Gandhi of 
India, Kagawa of Japan, the farmers of Egypt, 
the tent dweller of Arabia, the wood choppers 
of Siberia and the missionaries of Korea. “The 
people of the East need our science and our med- 
ical skill; they need our skill for organization and 
our technical ability; they need our own neg- 
lected theory of the brotherhood of man, and much 
of our own gentler social system.” His chapter 
on the “Lamp Bearers” is one of the strongest 
commendations of missions that has appeared. 

One closes the book with a question. America 
has set standards in the development of the spirit 
of liberty, intelligence and freedom. Will not 
our country, by an early and Christian solution 
of the problems of industry and social unrest, 
lead the world out into a righteous social order? 

GEORGE GLEASON. 


EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
By the Members of the Faculty of the Divin- 
ity School of Yale University. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 


This volume was issued as part of the commem- 
oration of the. recently observed centennial of the 
Yale Divinity School, but it has much wider sig- 
nifiance than the life and history of any one 
institution. In it is to be found in brief compass 
an epitome of a modern theological course, for all 
the members of the faculty but one who was out 
of the country on leave when the volume was in 
preparation have given in summary their attitude 
and method of approach toward their respective 
subjects. Dean Brown contributes an article on 
“The Training of a Minister,” and two others 
equally well known at student conferences, Pro- 
fessor Tweedy and Henry B. Wright, have chap- 
ters entitled, “Training in Worship” and “The 
Study of Christian Evangelism.” Other note- 
worthy chapters of especial interest to student 
leaders are “The Historical and the Spiritual Un- 
derstanding of the Bible,” by Professor Porter, 
and “Theology in a Scientific Age,” by Professor 
Mackintosh. The entire volume will repay a care- 
ful reading. K. S. LATOURETTE. 
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IN THE CURRENT MAGAZINES 


The Industrial Problem 


HE student interested in the world of indus- 

try, especially in the bearing of the Christian 
ethic on its problems, will find much grist for his 
mental mill. Of greatest significance, I think, is 
the September number of the quarterly Annals 
of the American Academy of Social and Political 
Science—not half so formidable as its name— 
which, under the joint editorship of the director 
of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council and the Research Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, is given over to a con- 
sideration of “Industrial Relations and _ the 
Churches.” Employers, ministers, college profes- 
sors, labor leaders and government officials, all 
have been given the floor in this unique forum. 
In the December number of The World Tomor- 
row, “Goods and Men” raises the problem of 
securing adequate production without submerg- 
ing personality. It is attacked in The World 
Tomorrow’s usual thoroughgoing fashion. The 
October number of the quarterly Yale Review 
contains an article by Professor Clark, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on “The Empire of Machines.” 
He has here sought to make articulate the vague 
foreboding in the minds of many that this huge 
industrial machine with which we have subdued 
our environment may after all be little more than 
a Frankenstein which will turn on us and destroy 
us who have created it. ‘“‘Miners’ Wives in the 
Coal Strike,” appearing in The Century for No- 
vember, is the result of first-hand study by an 
editor of the New York Nation. Robert Hunter 
contributes to the January Atlantic an article 
dealing with the problem of economic waste. The 
Information Service of the Federal Council will 
keep one abreast of the developments in the coal 
situation as well as the other aspects of industrial 
relationships. 


International 


N understanding of the international complex, 
particularly that of Europe, will be promoted 

by a reading of the November World Tomorrow, 
which is devoted to a survey of significant move- 
ments in the international field. Of especial 
moment, I think, is the leading article by Devere 
Allen, “Prerequisites of Peace.” Mr. Allen un- 
dertakes to appraise the sources of information 
on responsibility for the late war, incidentally in- 
troducing evidence from religious journals to 
suggest that the Christian forces are by no means 
ready for a permanent reconciliation and a war- 
less world. Mr. Allen’s is an exceptionally valu- 
able summary and should be read by every student 
who is disposed to penetrate beyond official pro- 
fessions of innocence in the matter of war origins. 
An article covering practically the same ground 
appeared in The Nation for October 11 under the 
significant title: “They All Lied.” The writer, 
Lewis S. Gannett, analyzes documentary evidence 


that has been made public only recently and offers 
a helpful bibliography. The January 11 Christian 
Century includes an editorial entitled: “Have the 
Churches Changed?” deploring the apathy of the 
Church toward the crusade for the outlawing of 
war. The treatment of the case is searching and 
honest—a satisfying exposure of that type. of 
peace propaganda in the churches that persists in 
labeling wars in general as wrong but canonizing 
each particular war as it comes along. 


On Education and the Colleges 


HE ground within the colleges has been sub- 

jected to scrutiny. No undergraduate leader 
should neglect the pages written for Atlantic 
Monthly by President Meiklejohn of Amherst on 
“What Are College Games For?” As far as one 
can see, President Meiklejohn’s article is but a 
forerunner of what we may expect increasingly 
not only from college administrators and faculty 
members, but from students themselves who be- 
lieve that the present organization of athletics is 
open to serious question. President Emeritus 
Hadley of Yale offers in the December Harper’s 
a critique of the modern standards and system 
of education. The story of the transformation of 
the Harvard Glee Club from the conventional 
semi-jazz organization is given a place in the No- 
vember Century under the caption “Reforming 
the Glee Club.” In the Living Age for December 
9 appears a translation from the Berlin Vossiche 
Zeitung of “A Theologue in a Street Gang,” being 
the experience of a German student working with 
a force of laborers-in Berlin. The American 
member of a summer industrial group would find 
much in common with this German werk-student. 
A lecturer in Cambridge University contributes 
“Literature in College” to the January Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Religion and the Churches 


“The Menace of the Sermon” is pointed to by 
Dr. Francis E. Clark (Yale Review for October) 
as the cause of a declining church attendance. 
According to the venerable founder of the So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, worship of God has 
degenerated into worship of the sermon. The 
Christian Century continues to deal courageously 
with the problems of religion and the Church. 
The series of articles on the various denomina- 
tions is particularly worth while. Attacks upon 
denominationalism and interpretive estimates of 
the Episcopal Church are features of recent num- 
bers. The January World Tomorrow assumes a 
difficult task when it discusses in the light of 
Jesus’ message the question of relations between 
Jew and Christian. The article on “Nationalism 
and the Jews” by Professor Miller of Oberlin is 
particularly suggestive in accounting for the re- 
crudescence of anti-semitism from which we are 
now suffering. 

DAVID OWEN. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


News reaches us from the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin that a fund of $100,000 a year is being 
provided by a number of large in- 
Industrial dustrial concerns for three distinct 
Educational purposes: (1) to help educational 
Fund institutions in establishing and 
maintaining courses suited to the 
needs of young men who expect to enter the indus- 
trial field; (2) to assist such students in securing 
positions after graduation; (3) to promote exten- 
sion courses in industrial management for those 
who cannot complete a full course. The decision to 
provide this money for the above purposes was 
reached at a conference of managers of large in- 
dustrial plants. The organization entrusted with 
the use of the fund is known as the Council of 
Management Education, and is composed of in- 
dustrial managers and prominent educators. 

It would be interesting to learn the type of 
courses that this fund is used to promote, whether 
the service or profit point of view is fundamental. 
Certainly one is not reassured by the last sentence 
which the Harvard reporter uses in commenting 
on the enterprise: “The Council of Management 
Education finds itself concerned with actualities 
and not with ideals just now.” 


To create public opinion in Yale University 
against strong drink and drunkenness, fifty un- 
dergraduate student representa- 

Stop tives of the various college ele- 


College ments, including the athletic teams, 
Drinking agreed on a campaign in confer- 


ence with President James R. 
Angell. After discussing the question of curbing 
indulgence in liquor at the university, the group 
appointed two committees, to make effective the 
sentiment of the student conference. It was ex- 
plained that this definite movement toward end- 
ing lawless drinking was in effect cooperation 
with President Harding’s efforts to create 
througiout the country greater consideration for 
prohibition laws. 

The undergraduates of Wesleyan University 
ratified by more than a two-thirds majority a 
plan which places in their hands the punishment 
of any of their number who may be found guilty 
of violating the Volstead act at any time while the 
college is in session. By accepting this plan, the 
Wesleyan students agree to abstain from drinking 
during the college year, not only while they are on 
the campus, but also while representing the col- 
lege in any capacity outside of Middletown. 

This action was not taken as the result of any 
outbreak of drinking at the college, but as another 
step in the progressive policy of the faculty and 
undergraduates which aims to give to the student 
a greater share in the administration of affairs 
about the campus. 

Violations of the rulirg may be reported by 
any member of the college community, instructor 
or student, the evidence being submitted to a ccm- 
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mittee of seven upperclassmen to be appointed by 
the president of the undergraduate body, with the 
approval of the senate. A vote of five out of 
seven members of this committee is necessary for 
conviction. 

The penalty for the first offense will be the loss 
of the offender’s vote in the college body; he will 
be ineligible to hold any class or college office, and 
will be disqualified for any intercollegiate or in- 
tramural sport during that and the following 
semester. Upon the second conviction, the com- 
mittee will make a definite recommendation to the 
faculty that the offender be suspended or expelled 
from college. 

Such action will greatly encourage every local 
college Young Men’s Christian Association that 
has taken seriously the Resolution on the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act passed by the last At- 
lantic City Convention. Yale and Wesleyan have 
set a precedent which ought to be widely followed 
by students and faculty graduates all over the 
land. Weare hoping for reports of similar action 
from other colleges. 


Boston colleges are uniting with the City Y. M. 
C. A. in backing the work now for the first time 
being carried on by James B. Wat- 


Backing son, City Student Secretary. Mr. 
the City Watson has had extensive student 
Association experience while in Stanford, in 


South America and in the Indus- 
trial Service Movement of the International Com- 
mittee. His primary task in Boston is to help 
organize an adequate program of friendliness for 
the 700 students from foreign countries who are 
studying in the greater Boston schools and col- 
leges. He is also working with the leaders of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. at Boston University 
and at other Boston colleges to help them develop 
an adequate Student Association program. The 
program worked out in Boston should be of tre- 
mendous significance to students in other city cen- 
ters over the country. 


Taking advantage of the visits of football 
teams to other campuses, Illinois Student Associa- 
tions are pushing a line of ac- 

Intercol- tivity that promises some very 
legiate fine results. New committees on 
Relationship “Intercollegiate Relationships” have 
been formed in many Associations. 

These men keep track of approaching games, 
writing beforehand to make sure that advantage 
is taken of the visit from the Association stand- 
point. Often cabinet men are to be found upon 
the teams, and they get into contact with the 
local leaders, exchanging experience, as well as 
promoting a spirit of good fellowship. This has 
a wholesome influence upon intercollegiate ath- 
letic relations, and also helps to create the all- 
important Student Christian Movement conscious- 
ness which is so desirable. The State Office acts 
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as a clearing house, reporting the coming games 
and opportunities for such contact. 


A certain college had been having some difti- 
culty in connection with their Association room. 
The method of solving it is worth 
repeating: “I called a special meet- 
ing of the Cabinet with Dr ' 
a great old scout. He explained 
his side, we explained ours, and 
together we proceeded to work out a new plan. 
Well, it was just what we needed. We have made 
great plans and are going to carry them out. 
We expect to redecorate the room, put in study 
tables, have a monitor or librarian who will be 
some one not on the Cabinet.” 

This Association room has been a real storm- 
center. Perhaps other storm centers of malad- 
justment with the college administration will 
occur to our readers. We believe, however, that 
in most cases there will be found a “good old 
scout” on the faculty who, if brought into frank 
conference, will prove as stimulating and helpful 
as did Dr. All he is waiting for is the right 
sort of invitation. 


Storm 
Centers 








The Constitutional Convention of the general 
Y. M. C. A. Movement is called to meet in Cleve- 
land, October 17-26, 1923. A num- 
The ber of correspondents have writ- 
Constitutional ten to us about the importance of 
Convention having adequate representatives 
of the Student Association present 
at this meeting. It will be recalled that this mat- 
ter was frequently discussed by the student dele- 
gates at the International Convention. The Con- 
vention is to be made up of state delegations; 
therefore the question of having adequate student 
representatives must be settled within each state. 
It is extremely important that every friend of 
the Association’s work among students should 
take special thought to see that this matter is 
adequately dealt with. Weare glad to believe that 
the time is past when the Student Department 
was a water-tight compartment in the Association 
Movement. Atlantic City furnished an unforget- 
table evidence that many men in other sections of 
the Association Movement are among the Student 
Departmertt’s best friends. It will, however, be 
the course of wisdom to see that each state delega- 
tion to the Constitutional Convention has ade- 
quate recent information concerning the Student 
Movement’s progress and problems. 


The Commission appointed last year by the 
International Committee to study the problem of 
the training of student secretaries 

The is working toward recommenda- 
Commission tions with regard to summer 
on Training school training and is also study- 
ing the problems in connection 

with professional training of student Associa- 
tion secretaries. A very important meeting of 
this Commission is to be held at Cincinnati, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2, under the chairmanship of W. D. 


Weatherford. Other members are: C. P. Shedd, 
Paul Micou, Henry B. Wright, Clifford Brown, 
M. W. Lampe, Fred M. Hansen, Gren O. Pierrel, 
Jay Urice, Paul Super. 





NOTE: The editor will welcome any communi- 
cations arising from the question dealt with in 
Mr. DeWitt’s letter. 


Communications to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

A student debate on war recently held at Union 
Theological Seminary proved extremely interest- 
ing and indicated a definite constructive value 
in such an event. It was held at the regular 
Monday noon student and faculty conference and 
without extra advertising attracted a large at- 
tendance. The question stated was: Resolved, 
That a nation should never declare war. Two 
upperclassmen debated and each believed in his 
side of the question. It was well and sincerely 
done and certainly accomplished its main pur- 
pose, that of stimulating thought and bringing 
issues to the fore. 

The rather unique phase of the debate, and no 
doubt one of the best reasons for its success here, 
was its departure from the usual spirit and 
method. It was not held to be won, but in order 
that the cases might be presented as effectively 
as possible. Each man had previous access to tne 
arguments of the other and they agreed on cer- 
tain premises and ideals. Christianity, a Chris- 
tain world and a warless world were the bases 
of the argument. At the close of the debate a 
vote was taken from the audience not on the win- 
ner, but on the question itself. The result of all 
this was that no technicalities were indulged in 
by the speakers, the wording of the question was 
little noted, issues came readily to the front and 
a very fine spirit was present. 

The great importance of this question just 
now and the need for it to be faced by the Chris- 
tian world leads me to urge that in the student 
field the Christian Associations should arrange 
for debates or discussions of some sort that will 
clear the issues and set folks thinking. Surely 
the spectacle of the world situation, particularly 
Europe, testifies to the need of serious thinking 
on the right and wrong of war. And such ma- 
terials for a debate as those we have in the case 
of this question were never better presented to 
a generation than now. The seriousness of the 
question probably justifies a departure from the 
old set debate method and even better than the 
plan used at Union might be the plan suggested 
in the December 20th number of the New Re- 
public in the article, “Reason and the Fight 
Image.” Here it is proposed to have a small 
group, without being divided into sides, discuss 
a question freely before an audience. 

Sincerely yours, 
New York City, DALE DEWITT. 
January 4th. 








A Student's Note Book 


‘THE shortness of the step between 

the ministry and the Association 
secretaryship is demonstrated again 
by the calling of Rev. W. H. Matthews, 
Presbyterian Student Pastor at Texas 
A. & M., to become the General Secre- 
tary of the Student Association there. 
Hollister men will remember him and 
rejoice. 


E learn that our old friend Pro- 

fessor David S. Cairns of Aber- 
deen has been made the moderator of 
the United Free Church of Scotland. 


HERBERT GRAY, author of “The 

* Christian Adventure,” will be 
spending a few months in the United 
States, beginning April first. He will 
visit several colleges under the auspices 
of the International Committee and will 
not return to England until after the 
June conferences. Requests for his 
help may be addressed to any of the 
field secretaries. 


STITT WILSON, after a fall’s 
Joma on the Eastern seaboard, spent 
January at the Asilomar Conference 
and in visiting colleges in the North- 
west. He will be in the west again 
during the late winter and is available 
for a few more campaigns or institutes 
of social evangelism. The reports of his 
recent visits make thrilling reading. 


Who's Who in This 
Number 


Henry Sloane Coffin is pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. It is a rather significant 
thing that this sermon was reported in 
full in the Yale Daily News. 


Charles D. Hurrey, Secretary of the 
Committee on Friendly Relations 
Students, is 
the 


Federation. 


Among Foreign also a 
World’s 


Traveling Secretary for 
Student Christian 


Frederick Harris is Senior Secretary 
of Association Press. He was for- 
merly a Traveling Secretary for the 
Student Department and was one-time 
editor of The Intercollegian. 

David Owen, 
Secretary for the 
Movement, is now 
Secretary at Yale. 


Dale DeWitt, a 
Theological 


last year a Traveling 
Studert Volunteer 


Associate Genera! 


student at Union 
Seminary, was last sum- 
mer a member of the student Pilgrim- 
age of Friendship to Europe. 


D. F. McClelland is on furlough fo!- 


lowing Association service in India. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by 
the following Committee of the Stu- 
dent Department: A. J. Elliott, Fred- 
erick M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, Ken- 


neth S. Latourette, Elmore McKee, 
George Irving, E. B. Shultz, Leslie 
Blanchard and David R. Porter. 
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Immediate Forward Steps 


The Advance Program Commission 
comes together in New York for its 
first meeting February 3-5. At that 
time first plans for intensive study 
and research will be laid. Believing 
that the Associations of the country 
should not in the meanwhile be simply 
marking time, the Student Department 
Committee at its December meeting 
made the following proposal for im- 
mediate action to carry out the Ad- 
vance Program proposed by the Inter- 
national Convention at Atlantic City: 


1. The adoption of the new “State- 
ment of Purpose of Student Associa- 
tions” and the use of it, in personal 
effort, under the leadership of a 
membership committee, to challenge 
every student with the claim of Jesus 
Christ on his life. 

2. The launching, through a specially 
appointed committee, of a movement 
for personal and group Bible study. 


3. The adoption of a program 
(adapted to local conditions) dealing 
in an effective way with prohibition 
and Christian internationalism; recall- 
ing the two following resolutions on 
these matters adopted by the Interna- 
tional Convention. 


a. Resolution Regarding Prohibition 


“That this 


Convention assert its most 
emphatic belief in the moral, economic 
and political, as well as the Christian 


righteousness of the cause of prohibition 
Amendment 


United States, 


as enacted in the 
to the a 


Eighteenth 


mstitution of the 


and that we call upon the entire member- 
ship of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation to stand solidly for a complete 


enforcement of the prohibition laws.’ 


b. Resolut‘on 
Internationalism 


Regarding Christian 


We believe that nations no less 
than individuals are subject to God's, im- 
mutable moral laws 
We believe that actions achieve 
true welfare, greatness and honor only 
through just dealing and unselfish service. 
We believe that nations that regard 
themselves as Christians have special in- 
ternational obligations 
4. We believe that the spirit of Chris- 


tian brotherliness can remove every unjust 


barrier of trade, color, creed and race 


We believe that 
demands the practice 


Christian patriotism 
of good-will between 


nations 
6. We believe that international poli- 
cies should secure equal justice for all 

races 
We believe that all nations should 
associate themselves permanently for 


world peace and good-will 


8. We 
im the 


believe in international law and 
universal use of international courts 


of justice and boards of arbitration 
9. We 
on of armaments by 
10. We 
and dedicate 
ment.” 


believe in a sweeping reduc- 


all nations 
believe in a warless 
ourselves to its 


world 
achieve- 





New England Cooperation 


NE of the striking things revealed 
by the Atlantic City Convention 
was that there are only thirteen states 
in the country employing State Stu- 
dent Secretaries and that the Inter- 
national Student Department staff is 
just one-half its pre-war size. Before 
the war there were forty-six travelling 
representatives of the Student Associa- 
tions assigned to the _ International 
and State Committees; today there are 
only twenty-two, yet we are confronted 
with a college enrollment that has in- 
creased more than one-third since the 
pre-war period and both the State and 
International Committees are flooded 
with hundreds of unanswered appeals 
for friendly service to preparatory 
schools and colleges over the country. 
Recently the Massachusetts State 
Student Committee, which for years 
has employed a state student secre- 
tary, made a study of the New Eng- 
land student situation. A_ similar 
study was also made by the New Eng- 
land Field Council. Both groups 
united in feeling that not enough help 
was being given to preparatory school 
and college Associations in New Eng- 
land. A meeting was called on De- 
cember 5th to consider the ways and 
means of strengthening the supervisory 
work in this field. All but one of the 
state committees were represented and 
there were also present representatives 
of the executive committee of the New 
England Field Council and of the Stu- 
dent Department of the International 
Committee. 


After an unhurried study of the 
situation they came to a decision which 


is far-reaching in its. significance. 
They agreed that the service needed 
by the local Student Associations 


should be the primary basis for deci- 
sion as to the amount of supervision 
needed and its allocation to State and 
International Student Department 
Committees. To carry out this prin- 
ciple, the conference recommended to 
the State Committees of New England 
and the International Committee the 
formation of a New England Student 
Committee made up of representatives 
of the State and International Commit- 
tees. This Committee would work out 
the policy for New England student 
work, prepare a budget and employ two 
New England Student Secretaries, it 
being understood that in matters of an 
executive character its action would be 
subject to the final confirmation of the 
Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee. 


Under this plan, the two New Eng- 
land Secretaries would jointly represent 
the State Committees and the Student 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee and would in a real sense also 
be the agents of the New England 
Student Field Council. The spirit of 
good will and the determination ade- 
quately to serve and occupy this im- 
portant field is a guarantee that large 
and significant things will happen in 
these colleges. 
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REALLY great conference is clos- 

ing as I write this. We are at last 
beginning to face the facts, to rid 
ourselves of “eye-wash’’ and to prepare 
ourselves for radical changes in the 
Church and in the world. The confer- 
ence was, as Stitt Wilson said, an “in- 
cubator” for men to meet the new day, 
and never has a saner or more moving 


type of evangelism been offered to col- 
lege students. They accepted with 
glee the loving yet pungent attacks 
upon them, and perhaps the greatest 


ovation of all was given to a _ slim 


South American, calling himself. a 
“high school kid,’’ and facing that 
body of 400 older boys with his chal- 
lenge! “We have been talking and 
hear:ng much of international brother- 
hood. Let us face the facts: the 
foundations for it between the United 


States and Scuth America do not exist. 
You men do not know two 
things about us.” Others were equally 
frank, and the beginnings of the foun- 
dations for the new world order must 
surely be laid by those who resolutely 


college 


face the facts in this spirit. 

Another feature of this conference 
was the note of humility, teachable- 
ness, and penitence which is perhaps 


somewhat new; at any rate I have been 
to severai recent conferences where the 
prevailing idea was different! No stu- 
dent left Asilomar without a clear chal- 
lenge to understand other nations, to 
study their culture; in a word, to learn 
all he could from them, and the mag- 
nificent work of the Association for 
foreign students has begun to assume 
its rightful place at the very center 
of its program. The forums on Russia, 
China, Japan, India, and the Near East 
were eagerly attended and the discus- 
sions were good; above all the majority 
went away with the determination to 
“plug,” as Mr. Wilson bade them, and 
to fit themselves by hard study for 
service, 

Of the good fellowship of the con- 
ference, of the wonderful drives along 
that matchless coast, of the games and 


PART OF “CAL’S” 


DELEGATION 


Asilomar 
(December 26—January 3) 


stunts, one need not speak. They re- 
lieved an undoubtedly stiff and intense 
program; they gave us all a chance of 
getting our own back at the chief 
speakers, and they filled us with a 
sense of God’s presence in all life 

a sense which culminated in a great 
corporate Communion service with pas- 
tors of five denominations taking part, 
and in an evening where in simple but 
beautiful ritual we saw symbolized the 
lighting of the torch of human brother- 
hood in the hearts of the people of 
many lands. Asilomar has become a 
fragrant memory to many,.and I think 
that no one left it this year without 
desiring a deeper consecration of his 


life. Not a few 


coveted the experi- 
ences of men like Fletcher Brockman, 
who told of some of the great gifts 


China had given him. Who would sell 
for money the friendship of a mighty 
people and a share in fulfilling God’s 
age-long purpose for them! 
KENNETH SAUNDERS. 


Asilomar Sketches 


HOULD any one have the impres- 

sion that only men expecting to 
enter the ministry at home or abroad 
attend these Christian training con- 
ferences, the fact that forty-one 
engineering students’ registered at 
Asilomar will prove interesting. The 
Student Association, through its reg- 
ular campus work and in these special 
conferences is influencing directly with 
vital Christian spirit and motive many 
thousands of men who very are 
to be leaders in the business and pro- 
fessional world. 


soon 


HREE hundred fifty-five men regis 

tered from twenty-six colleges and 
universities, making it the largest mid- 
winter conference yet held on the coast. 
In fact, the conference was more than 
three times as large as ten years ago. 
Conference attendance is one measure 
of the interest in Christian work on the 





campuses. The University of Redlands 


had sixteen delegates, instead of five 
a few years ago; Whittier College 


thirteen instead of six; Stanford seventy 
instead of twenty; University of South- 
ern California thirty-six instead of 
twelve and University of California 
seventy-five instead of twenty-five. 


ELEGATIONS from five junior col- 

leges, two men from Utah Agricul- 
tural College as well as Merlin Forks 
and Dwight Rugh (president and gen- 
eral secretary respectively) from far 
away University of Hawaii, were heart- 
ily: welcomed. This. year is the first ap- 
pearance of delegations from these 
particular colleges. 


HE presence of sixty-two students 

from seventeen foreign nations and 
peoples made the conference truly in- 
ternational and cosmopolitan. Some 
perfectly amazing results in the way 
of interracial good will and world 
brotherhood foundations are achieved 
in a week of such Christian fellowship 
as Asilomar affords. Fully half of the 
more than 100 personal testimonies on 
closing night about the value of the 
conference and resolutions made re- 
lated to a new appreciation of these men 
from other nations. One fellow in tears 
and shame publicly confessed his recent 
mistreatment of Japanese. He had been 
trying to drive them out of a commun- 
ity, but now declared his new purpose 
to love and to serve. In the interest 
of developing Christian International- 
ism alone the conference would wholly 
justify itself. 


SPIRIT of democracy—or shall we 

say, equality—of the right sort is 
fostered through the system of having 
all take care of their own sleeping 
quarters and every man, including 
leaders of the conference, take his 
turn at serving in the dining hall. 
Foreign students did not wish to be 
exempt from this service. Money is 
saved and a fine friendly spirit is gen- 
erated in this mutual service scheme. 

GALE SEAMAN. 
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A Christian Callings 


Conference 


f fn ond Christian Callings Cor 
ference rol co f t its i! 
vii gal Wa i 
December sth to 
Le representlit 
‘ conferences are held by the 
ate Committes oO Counsel an an 
visory Comm.tte represent te 
lations 


Her 


eciarations ofl tuden a tn 


are a tew i the many writtel! 
close 
{ the last meeting: “I am going to 


pray more earnestly that God will lead 


into my life work.” “The Confe 

ce ha he'ped me to trust God to 
ir me what my life werk is to be 
nd not to be impatient to learn what 
will be.” A Chinese student wrote: 

“s ould like to be a missionary, like 
Paul I must bring the good tidings 
to China, my own country. I will do 
Christ wants me to do.” Anothe 


aid: “The conference has deepened mj 


nse of responsibility to the ministry 


at home.” And still another: “I came 
to A'bion with little seriousness of 
thought but received some of the most 
nsp ring things I ever heard I pray 

at I may live my life for Christ from 


l moment on.” 


I hirty- Five Nations 
Get Together 
| ersten rg event of the ho'’iday 
eason in Chicago was the eighth 
annual Christmas dinner given by M1 
McCormick and arranged by Mr. L. C 


Hollister, Secretary of the Student De 
artment of the Chicago Young Men’ 
Christian Association for foreig stu 
dents in America. 

Three hundred forty-seven students 
vere in attendance, representing thirty 


The largest delegation, 107, 
from the Philippines. 
represented by 


ve nation 
came China wa 
Sixty-two stucent 
Russia, 


Ind a, 


. brought 


Speakers from China, Japan, 
Korea and the 
greetings from thei: 
The spirit and 


addresses in 


the Philippines, 
Barbados 
respective countries. 
content of the 
how great 


icated 
a contribution America may 


expect from these foreign nations and 
how much of friendship our friend 
from abroad are endeavoring to find 
it interpreting American idealism. 
The greetings from abroad were re 


Walter Dill Seott 
University and Pres 
ident Frank H. Burt of Association 
College. Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
University 


plied to by President 
of Northwestern 


of Chicago gave an address 
on the interpretation of the spirit of 
the nation This address shou!d 
helped each foreign student to an un- 
derstanding of the true American. 
The meeting marked 
out by the Christmas 
good will and unity. 
addre ses 


have 


through 
spirit of 
The greetings and 
repeatedly voiced the convic 
that the Christian message is the 
solution for the world’s ills. 
D. F. MeCLELLAND 


was 


tion 
only 


7 ~~ . 
S. V. M. Convention 
Committee 
Student Volunteer Quadrenniel 
Committee, as enlarged 


ivention 


fp 
Lor 


id renamed the “Committee of Ar- 
rangement,” includes the following 
nembers: John L. Childs, Galen Fish- 
er, D. J. Fleming, David E. Owen 


David R. Porter, Miss Leslie Blanch- 


i, M Margaret E. Burton, Mis 
Beatrice C. Sezgsworth, Mrs. Frank 
Slack and Miss Winifred Wygal, John 
t. Mott, J. C. Robbins, Mrs. Charles K. 
toys, Robert E. Speer, F. P. Turner, 
G. W. Carpenter (Rochester Theo- 
'ogical Seminary), Miss Bulah Cary 
( Teache: College, New York), Miss 
Anne Cochran (Smith College), Mis 
Mary E. McDaniel (College of Phy- 
icians and Surgeons, New York), 
David Sheldon (Princeton University), 
Miss Helen Bond: Crane, Dr. ae 


| .atourette, T. Sharp, R. P. Wilder: 


J. E. K. Aggrey, Herbert R. Sein, S. J 


Margaret 


Thecdore, Y. Y. 
Lowe, W. kK. 


Tsu; 


Tavlor. 


Miss 


An Embassy ot Youth 


| N many lands of Europe a so-called 
Youth Movement is presenting it- 
{ forms. Possibly 
important of 
had its beginning 
1900 as an attempt on 
the part of youth of all ages to throw 
ff the fetters of tradition placed upon 
it by the parental authority, the school, 
and the Church, and to seek to find its 
own highest spontaneous development, 
hithersoever that m-ght 
The idea of the 
\iovement spread 


manifold 
and 
manifestations 


self under 
the largest most 
these 


in Germany in 


lea l. 
German Youth 
throughout Germany 
and later throughout Austria, the 
Netherlands, and Secand.navia. An 
outstanding characteristic is its lack of 
and its lack of any at- 
uniformity in conscious 
“The Youth Move- 
ment,”’ says a German exponent, “is an 
end in itself, not a to an end.” 
The Youth Movement has been 
described as such a_ mingling 

different groupings 


rganization 
tempt toward 
aims and ideals. 
means 
German 
and 


blending of and 





currents of young life that 
hardly recognizable in it a 
characteristic except that of conscious 
revolt against the materialistic life- 
phi'osophy. The numerous tendencies 
of the mov lave been grouped by 
the same writer under the three widely 


‘there is 
common 


ement | 


diverging characterizations of prole- 
tarian, idealistic, and Christian. 

In the Netherlands the Youth Move 
nent presents the same _ variegated 


appearance. There is, for example, the 
Young Abstainers, a fellow- 
ship formed in 1912 for the purpose of 
the living out of ideals untrammeled by 
“leadership from above.” The element 


League O14 


of abstaining 
of the 
to sacrifice 


expr »ssion 
the 
something for 


came as an 


social consciousness, desire 


others 


Some Young Abstainers refuse mili- 
tary service, though such refusal i 
not a fundamental of the group. In 
1918 was formed the Practical Idea! 
ists’ Association, with emphasis upon 


mankind as 
service of oneself. 

In England the Youth Movement 
takes the form of a more direct 
to solve the social 
problems of the 


service of oppos dl to 


attempt 
inter- 
day. In 


great and 
national 
France an organization known as La 


Jeune Republique reaches all classes of 


wiety and all creeds, and is seeking 
through group social study, through 
practical sceal service, through direct 
po-itical expression (with a representa- 


tive in the Chamber of Deputies), and 
through the 
contacts, to 


promotion of international 
usher in a new day in the 


life of men and of nations. 
The Nationalt Student Forum has 
invited to this country from the Euro- 


pean continent and from Great Britain 


leaders in the various Youth Move 
ments—vivid, colorful personalities—to 
tel the youth, and particularly the 


students, of America, 
Movement Ss. 


what the Yout! 
Through their direct 
and forceful presentation of the prob 
their and the world 
as' they see them, it is felt that they 
will he'p develop in American students 
i nationa! feeling 
regard to 
nationalism, 
» of ali internationalism. 
HEN2Y KING 


lems of countries 


self-consciousness, a 
of personal mission with 
their land, and a sound 
the prerequis.t 
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STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


HILE northern students were mak- 

ing holiday and eating Christmas 
pudding, those in the southern hemi- 
sphere were in the full tide of sum- 
mer conference activities. December 
and January saw student conferences 
in New Zealand, Australia, and 
Uraguay. The last named is an inter- 
national students’ camp, situated at 
Piripolis. 


HE National Union of Students of 

the universities and university col- 
leges of England and Wales, though 
only eighteen months old, is very ac- 
tive! They publish a Bulletin called 
The National Union News, and are 
strong on developing international re- 
lationships. This year they organized 
tours of British students in Germany 
and Hungary with great success and 
marvelovs economy (two weeks in Ger- 
many for £7 10s. 0d.) and aided tours 
of Welsh agricultural students in Den- 
mark, and of engineering students in 
Italy and Switzerland. Their vigorous 
student president, Ivison Macadam, 
O. B.E., of Kings College, Strand, de- 
scribes the National Union in a pamph- 
let, Youth in the Universities, with a 
preface by H. G. Wells. 


ERVIAN students do not forget 

their own abundant experience of 
what it means to be a refugee. Within 
the last few months, led by Professor 
Mareo Lecco, they have raised dinars 
150,000 or about $3,000, for European 
Student Relief on behalf of Russians, 
a remarkable contribution from a 
country only just escaping from strenu- 
ous need. 


F. Machotka, American Y. M.C. A. 

¢ Student Secretary in Athens, writ- 
ing about the refugee student sit- 
uation there, says: “The University of 
Athens student situation presents a 
great challenge. The students and fac- 
ulty feel a deep need for social and 
moral organization. Up to the present 
with three thousana students enrolled, 
there has been none such. There have 
been, however a few cases of 
spiritual awakening among the Greek 
students who are trying to rediscover 
themselves and that means readjust- 
ment to the present crisis. The prog- 
ress of other student bodies in or- 
ganizing themselves has made its im- 
pression here too. Through the presi- 
dent of the University and our Board 
of Directors we have already secured 
a building. We are now getting it into 
shape for occupation. I pray earnestly 
daily that we may have divine guid- 
ance in doing God’s will in the develop- 
ment of a true Christian movement 
among the Greek students.’”’ 


N activity of the League of Nations 
which touches closely the work of 
the Federation at more than one point 
is that of the recently formed “Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation.” 
The program of the committee’s 


work includes: (1) General inquiry 
into the conditions of intellectual life. 
(2) Assistance to nations whose in- 
tellectual life is a danger. (3) Inter- 
national organization of _ scientific 
documentation bibliography (it is pos- 
sible that several international centres 
for documentary reference may be es- 
tablished). (4) International coopera- 
tion in scientific research, e. g., inter- 
national understanding for the dis- 
covery of archaeological monuments 
and the publication of results. (5) 
International cooperation between uni- 
versities. 

The driving force behind the Coun- 
cil is the thought expressed in its first 
report: 

“Rarely does any great civilization 
die out suddenly; it more often dis- 
appears gradually through the pro- 
gressive and more or less rapid ex- 
tinction of its centres of learning. 

It may prove to be the case 
with our own civilization, if we take 
no heed. i % 

“The collective study of ‘the humane 
sciences’ history and literature is the 
best way perhaps to realize the League’s 
ideals by bringing all nations into 
closer contact with one another, so 
that each may learn what the others 
have to offer in the way of special and 
of human interest.” 


ELATIONS between the Commit- 

tee on Intellectual Cooperation 
and the W. S. C. F. are a _ practical 
reality. In Geneva the local Chairman 
of the permanent Committee is that 
old and true friend of the Federation, 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of Japan. Dr. Ni- 
tobe is also a member of the European 
Student Relief Committee, which is 
thus placed in a peculiarly favorable 
position to avoid overlapping in its ef- 
fort to meet famine of books and equip- 
ment. The Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation is availing itself of the 
abundant material dealing with the in- 
tellectual famine in Russia collected by 
E. S. R. representatives. The Com- 
mittee’s exhibition during the assembly 
of the League was largely composed 
of exhibits supplied by the E. S. R. 
office in Geneva. 


AS is natural after Peking, Stu- 
dent Movements are issuing special 
books on China. Three are of im- 
portance: 


(1) “Studier Och Bilder fran det 
Nya Kina” (Studies and Sketches from 
New China), by Ingeborg Wikander. 
Price, Swedish Crowns, 8.25. This is a 
valuable addition to the long list of 
important publications of the Swedish 
Student Movement. The volume is ac- 
companied by a map of China in 
colors, and 131 illustrations, mostly 
reproductions of photos taken by Miss 
Wikander herself. Several chapters 
contain exceedingly valuable informa- 
tion about the religions of China, the 
political conditions during the years 
after the revolution, the Student Chris- 


tian Movement and the Renaissance 
Movement, the position of women and 
Social Reform. The unique part of 
the volume is the insight given into 
life and conditions among educated 
Chinese women. The portion of Miss 
Wikander’s volume dealing with this 
subject is deserving of reprinting in 
other languages. 

(2) “To-day through Chinese Eyes,” 
published by the Student Christian 
Movement, 32 Russell Square, London, 
W. C. Price 2/6 net. This volume is 
an endeavor to help western students 
to see China today through the eyes of 
Chinese men. It was compiled by one 
of the British delegates to the Peking 
Conference, who, as he travelled round 
China, secured articles from men who 
had a message to give about their 
country. The four writers are Dr. T. 
T. Lew, Professor Hu Shih, Professor 
Y. Y. Tsu, Dr. Cheng Ching Yi; three 
Christian and one non-Christian. 

(3) Report of Student Work Semi- 
nar, Kuling. Chinese student lead- 
ers are following up Peking. A stu- 
dent work seminar was held at Lily 
Valley, Kuling, July 24-29, 1922. Stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. secretaries and church 
workers, Chinese and foreign, were 
present from twenty-three student cen- 
tres. Their discussions have been sum- 
marized in a fifty-two page pamph- 
let, very illuminating on the present 
state of the student world of China, 
and of the lines on which the Chinese 
Student Movement is working to meet 
the situation created by the conjunc- 
tion of the Renaissance Movement, the 
Anti-religious Movement, and the W. S. 
C. F. Peking Conference. T. Z. Zoo 
presided. The report can be obtained 
from the National Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s of China, 20 Museum 
Road, Shanghai. 


The Friendship Fund 


Although January first was to have 
finished the Student Friendship Fund 
campaign, it has been found necessary 
to continue through January and Feb- 
ruary, as there were many schools 
which for one reason or another asked 
to have the campaign and speakers 
after Christmas. 

The staff of the Student Friendship 
Fund has been somewhat decreased, 
and it is hoped that February first will 
see almost all. the schools and colleges 
approached. There will be a few large 
institutions, however, principally in the 
Middle West, that will hold their cam- 
paigns even later. 

To date 453 campaigns have been 
held, 374 schools have reported contri- 
butions to the amount of $141,628, 
$74,823 of which has already been re- 
ceived. Two hundred and four cam- 
paigns are scheduled for January, and 
we feel that it is not too optimistic to 
look for a total friendship gift of more 
than $200,000. 

HELEN OGDEN. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


The University of Vermont is work- 
ing out an extensive religious educa- 
tional program in cooperation with the 
ministers of the local churches. A coun- 
cil composed of the Christian Associa- 
tion Cabinet and the ministers of the 
churches spent a good deal of time on 
this program. One important feature 
of it will be Bible discussion groups 
on campus moral and religious prob- 
lems organized in the fraternity houses 
and dormitories, these to be supple- 
mented by Sunday noon forums on re 
ligious fundamentals, made in connec- 
tion with the Bible schools of the local 
churches The Christian Association 
will cooperate in selecting leadership 
and securing attendance at the church 
forums in the same way that they will 
promote the campus Bible discussion 
groups. They are also uniting to pro- 
mote a plan for a series of campus-wide 
meetings on religious fundamentals 
under the leadership of Dr. Allyn King 
Foster 

A report of this year’s work at Bates 
makes interesting reading. Bible group 


figures show an encouraging growth: 
last year there were nine groups; this 
year, thirteen; last year’s total attend- 
ance was 474; this year’s, 995. Last 


year the groups were led by three fac- 
ulty members and six students; this 
year by thirteen faculty. A two-day 
campaign for Bates-in-China netted 
$937. Six deputation teams have visit- 
ed nearby communities. 

The colleges of Maine have formed a 
State Student Council of two students 
from each of the four colleges. At the 
first meeting it was voted to include in 


the Council one student from each of 
the nine preparatory schools in the 
state having Student Y. M. C. A’s. 


Among the problems considered was the 
providing of more supervision for the 
preparatory schools and colleges; the 
cooperation of the colleges in evangel- 
istic deputation work to towns and 
schools, and their help in securing 
strong speakers and promoting special 
conferences like the fall setting-up con- 
ference. 

A special series of meetings are being 
addressed by prominent Yale professors 
on the theme “My Philosophy of Life.” 
These meetings are bringing the at- 
tendance of a large proportion of the 
student body. 


Alumni representing fifteen colleges 
attended on December 14th a dinner 
in Boston in the interest of college 


work. A similar 
meeting was held for the first time a 
year ago The purpose of the get- 
together was to enable recent graduates 
to see ways in which they can help to 
strengthen the Christian Association 
work in their local colleges and the 
nation. A discussion on ways of relat- 
ing alumni to the Student Movement 
brought out many valuable suggestions. 
The Boston group plans to repeat this 
dinner each year. It was significant 
that of the sixty men present all but 
ten had been on the cabinets of their 
college Christian Associations. 


In a period extending from December 


Christian Association 


2nd through December 14th, Fred 
Rindge, Industrial Service Secretary, 


visited for periods of from two to three 
days, Bates, Bowdoin, New Hampshire 


>” 


State, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Brown University. In each 
college Mr. Rindge had conferences 
with the Christian Association cabinet, 
the service committees, leaders of labor 
unions and foreign student clubs. He 
also delivered addresses before the 
classes in the departmnts of economics 
and sociology and in the engineering 
schools. One of the significant results 
of the work is the enlarged interest in 
all of these colleges in the service pro- 
gram of the college Association and a 
closer relationship between that pro- 
gram and the work of the local city 
Associations. 

Under their Church Cooperative Pro- 
gram, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. cabinets in New Hampshire State 
College personally interviewed every 
student who prior to going to college 
had been a Church member.  Follow- 
ing this effort, ninety students recently 
affiliated with the community Church 
for the period of their college course. 
During the last four years 310 students 
have become affiliated members of the 
local college Church. Another part of 
this Church cooperative program is a 
series of Church Loyalty Banquets. 
Already dates have been set for the 
banquets for students affiliated with 
the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal and 
Congregational churches. At these 
dinner meetings strong speakers will 
put before the students the achieve- 
ments and problems of their church. 

New Hampshire State College ob- 
served the Week of Prayer by institut- 
ing a voluntary Daily Chapel Service, 
held at 7:45 in the morning. These 
Chapel exercises were led by students 
and although the attendance was not 
large it aroused an interest in the whole 
problem of college chapel. 


Middle Atlantic States 


The nucleus of the Freshmen Y at 
Penn State are men whose replies sent 
back in August indicated that the writ- 
ers had been Hi-Y men. Each chair- 
man of a freshman committee is a mem- 
ber ex-officio of the committee cor- 
responding to his work in the general 
cabinet. The Freshman “Y” president 
is a member ex-officio of the general 
cabinet. 

After students of Penn State sub- 
scribed on an average of $100 each 
toward the Penn State two million dol- 
lar building project, the Association 
started to raise $9,000 for its budget. 
Nearly $7,500 of this amount was actual- 
ly collected in cash. $3,000 of this 
amount will be given to the Student 
Friendship Fund. 

The entire membership of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy is enrolled in the Al- 
bany City Association. It has been 
necessary to lease an adjoining build- 
ing in order to provide adequate ac- 
commodations. 


The Mott Retreat, held at the Central 


Y. M. C. A. Harrisburg, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 19th, was attended by thirty-five 
students and professors, representing 


twelve Student Associations of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. As a result many of the 
student Associations are planning to 
hold a similar retreat with their own 
‘abinet members. Gettysburg College 
and Lebanon Valley College have 
already set definite dates for such re- 


-the fall 


treats. Through the aid of the State 
Student Council the burden of Dr. 
Mott’s messages will be carried into 


many of the schools of this section of 
Pennsylvania. 


West Virginia University Association 
has candy on sale in the reading room 
Profit is used to purchase magazines, 
newspapers and books for the use of all 
students. 


Cornell has a group of 140 men, or- 
ganized by the Christian Association 
somewhat along the lines of a Friend- 
ship Council. “They came to a self- 
consciousness for the first time under 
President Farrand’s appeal to them to 
represent the highest interests of the 
university, and him personally, as a 
kind of a morals council. He seems to 
feel that they are the group, representa- 
tive as they are of each fraternity and 
geographical district, which can keep 
standards on a high level throughout 
university life.” 

Rutgers Association writes that they 
have signed up 150 members on the 
new membership basis statement of 
purpose. Their comment is as follows: 
“In presenting the matter of member- 
ship to the students our aim was to 
get a group which was alive to the 
meaning of the pledge, rather than a 
large number which would mean little 
more than figures on a report.” 


The conservation meetings which fol 
lowed the Stitt Wilson lectures at Al 
bright College were regularly attended 
by over half of the student body. As 
cone student expressed it: “The results 
were far-reaching and will only be fully 
realized as we get out into the business 
world.” 

Lehigh has closed one of the most 
successful membership drives in its 
history. Over 400 fellows signed the 
purpose membership card. Others who 
could not be reached during the cam 


paign should make the total consider- 
ably larger. 
Wyoming Seminary did what was 


formerly thought impossible when they 
launched an Association budget drive 
and got $550. Three hundred dollars is 
being reserved to cover expenses of 
this year’s Blairstown delegates. 

Gettysburg College Association held 
an impressive Christmas service De- 
cember 15. “Over 200 fellows crowded 
into the room. In the glow of the open 
fireplace Bill Wood, the much loved 
football coach, told a Christmas story 
in simple and effective fashion. It 
seemed so real that the Christ himself 
was born anew in the hearts and lives 
of many of the fellows.” 


Over the week-end of December 16-17 
Lafayette College Association held a 
retreat in the Y building. “The fellows 
were helped to realize more clearly 
their places as Christian leaders on the 
campus.” 

The Association at the University of 
West Virginia reports a _ four-day 
evangelistic campaign under the leader- 
ship of Stitt Wilson; a recruiting con- 
ference with the help of Bishop Fran- 
cis McConnell; a_ series of twenty- 
three addresses on Christian funda- 
mentals by Allyn K. Foster—all during 
term. Apparently not even 
football was able to interfere with a 
full and vigorous Association program 
on the part of this Association. 
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Middle West 


Twenty-two fraternities at Ohio State 
University are cooperating with the 
Student Association in the conduct of 
discussion groups for freshmen classes, 


the leaders of the discussion groups 
meeting each week in a normal train- 
ing class The upper classmen have 
responded cordially to the suggestion 
of such groups and there is very fine 
cooperation from the faculty, includ- 
ing President W. O. Thompson 


Baldwin-Wallace College had a con- 
ference to consider many life callings, 
including journalism, the YMCA secret- 
aryship, the ministry, engineering, etc. 
The conference extended over two days 
with practically all of the student body 
out to the meetings. Professors and 
students report that nothing so help- 
ful has taken place there in years. 

In an effort to follow up and properly 
conserve the training and experience 
of former Hi-Y men, a number of Ohio 
college Associations have called their 
men together for a social evening or 
dinner at which one of the state high 
school secretaries or some other stu- 
dent or boys’ work secretary would 
put up to them their responsibility for 
the Christian Association work on the 
campus. Forty-seven such High-Y men 
were together at Oberlin: fifteen at 
Ohio State University and eighteen at 
Denison University, and there have 
been groups at several other points. 

lowa State College reports a healthy 


growth in discussion groups. The fol- 
lowing is of interest: groups in room- 


ing houses, 45; in fraternities, 27; 
normal classes, 4; faculty group, 1; 
grand total, 77 Average number of 
sessions per week, 62; average atten- 


dance each week to date, 803 

Chicago University is having a good 
response to a series of weekly noon 
“Why” meetings. Topics dealt with 
are: “Why I Believe in God”; “Why I 
Believe in the Bible’; “Why I Believe 
in Jesus Christ”; “Why I Believe in 
Immortality”; “Why I Believe in Giv- 
ing Justice.” The students are keenly 
interested in these questions. Instead 


of the former average attendance of 
sixteen they now number fifty or more 

at the lunch hour, with no lunch 
served. 


In the “Black and Magenta” college 
paper of Muskingum, the Chairman of 
the Intercollegiate Relationships Com- 
mittee has been publishing a series of 
articles which have included the Inter- 
national Convention, and the work of the 


THIS DEPUTATION TEAM OF SOME SIXTY-FIVE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
CITY OF READING, PA. THEY SPOKEIN CHURCH SERVICES, IN YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
TWO GREAT THEATRE MEETINGS, ONE FOR WOMEN, THE 


councils—state, field and national. The 
articles also deal with questions and 


programs of interest to local institu- 
tions. 
Freshman cabinets for both Associa- 


tions have been formed at Oberlin Col- 
lege, with the same number of mem- 
bers as are on the regular cabinets. 
There is a freshman for each Associa- 
tion department and it is his task to 
help the head of that department. “We 
are finding some very valuable men 
among these members and are looking 
forward to big results.” 


Ashland College Association has sev- 
eral gospel teams in the field with 
schedules continuing into May. “We 
have thirty men on the squad and the 
upper room experience is ours every 
Monday evening when the reports come 
in and we meet for prayer. The Lord 
is certainly blessing our efforts as 
many souls are brought to Christ while 
others decide for definite service.” 

The Secretary of Ohio State writes: 
“We are again working with the Co- 
lumbus Juvenile Court in taking care 
of boys of 6 to 16 years who have been 
before the court for minor offenses. 
Sixteen such boys have been assigned 
to as many university men to date. It 
is surprising how quickly a real friend- 
ship develops between these youngsters 
and their “Brothers.’ ” 


Through cooperation between the 
Ohio State University “Y” and the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce 200 


were entertained 
Columbus _ people 
second Sunday 


out-of-town freshman 
in the homes of 
for dinner on the 
of the school year. Everybody con- 
cerned was delighted with the results 
of this effort and it is proposed to make 
this an annual event. 

Northwestern University Association 
continues a well organized settlement 
work. Seven fraternities cooperated 
at Christmas by giving from one to 
three dinners to underprivileged fam- 
ilies; and two fraternities entertained 
at their houses clubs of boys from the 
settlement neighborhood. 

Purdue’s extension work takes the 
form of boys’ and girls’ classes con- 
ducted each week in cooperation with 
the Monon Shops Y. M. C. A. A week 
before Christmas the fraternities and 
sororities of the university contributed 
money and gifts for a Christmas cele- 
bration for 400 of these kiddies. The 
Purdue Association organized the party, 
twenty students working with the 
Railroad Association in carrying out 
plans. The Christmas party given to 


a Santa Claus, 


foreign students by the Y. M. and Y. W 
C. A, before the close of the term was 
more than a good time, though it was 
that. The program consisted not only of 
Christmas carols, a tree with gifts and 
and refreshments, but 
also the reading of the Christmas story, 
and an explanation of what Christmas 
means to American students. 


The Rotary Club at LaFayette, Ind., 
was approached by .the Purdue Y. M. 
C. A. to discover whether the business 
men of the organization were interested 
in putting on a Thanksgiving banquet 
for the fifty-four foreign students of 
the university. The Rotarians accepted 
the opportunity enthusiastically, issued 
the invitations and entertained royally 
the fifty-one “foreign brothers” who 
responded. 

Following a three-day visit by “Dad” 
Elliott to the University of Iowa fifty 
interested freshmen were “discovered 
and placed on the Friendship Council.” 


The secretary writes: “In previous 
years we have allowed these men to 
loaf for a year, waiting for them to 


‘achieve leadership. 

Eight Bible discussion groups have 
been organized at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. These meet on alter- 
ate Sunday afternoons, the intervening 
Sundays being given to a joint religious 
meeting with the women’s Association. 


The South 
One hundred and two student dele- 
gates attended the Kentucky State Stu- 


dent Conference at Lexington, Ky. 
Sectional conferences on _ practical 
phases of a student Association pro- 
gram proved helpful. There was an 
awakened consciousness of student in- 
itiative in work for students by stu- 
dents, and with the closing session 
there came to the delegates a deep 
conviction that the need of the whole 


world was their opportunity. 

Louisiana State Normal is the young- 
est Association in the state and has the 
smallest field for service—there being 
comparatively but few Protestant stu- 
dent men in the school. It is making 
real progress and is recognized by the 
President of the college as a potential 
asset to the moral development of the 
school. 

Louisiana State University holds the 
record in the state in the number of 
Bible classes conducted. While eight 
is not, perhaps, an astonishing number, 
it represents more classes than have 
ever before been conducted on L. 8S. U 
campus 





STUDENTS HELD 110 MEETINGS IN THE 
SOCIETIES, IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, AND IN 
OTHER FOR MEN. 
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ONE OF HUNDREDS OF SIMILAR GROUPS 


which, in the colleges throughout the country are trying to think through 


the implications of the Gospel for the college man today. 


meets at Northwestern University. 


Student Association work in Louis- 
iana shows a substantial growth. There 
are more Associations today than ever 
before in the history of the state. 
There are seven institutions in this 
state of college rank. Five have stu- 
dent Associations and another will be 
added next year. 


Medical College of Virginia Associa- 
tion is conducting chapel services in 
the college twice a week. This is the 
first time in many years that such 
services have been held. “A greater 
interest and spirit are being shown in 
the Student Association than ever be 


fore. This is being demonstrated on 
every side.” 
Auburn, Ala., Association has _in- 


stalled a print shop with two electric- 
ally’ driven presses. A full-time expert 
printer is employed and several stu- 
dents are given employment. The shop 
is equipped to do a good portion of the 
college work. 


The Southwest 


Oklahoma University is planning a 
Life Work Conference for February 
27th to March 1. The local churches 
and the church boards are cooperating 
with Graham of the local Association in 
making the program and the leadership 
of this conference challenging to every 
man and woman in the university. 


Gospel Teams. Texas University, 7; 
Kirksville Teachers’ College, 4; Central 
College, 4; Park College, 3; Missouri 
University, 5; College of the Ozarks, 
2; Arkansas University, 3. These are 


new reports since the last issue. 


Kirksville State Teachers’ College 
started off the new year with a stag 
social on January 12 and with a mem- 
bership drive for one hundred per cent 
of all men in school January 12-19. 
Violette, the President, and his Cabinet 
are planning an evangelistic campaign 
for March and are already boosting for 
a big delegation to Hollister. 


Rice Institute has been using busi- 
ness men from Houston to speak on 
vocational subjects. 


W. S. Hopkins is now Associate State 
Secretary of the Missouri State Com- 
mittee and is giving a considerable pro- 
portion of his time to student work. 
Mr. Hopkins was formerly State Secre- 
tary of Colorado. 
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This group 


The University of Missouri Associa- 
tion, while temporarily without the 
leadership of a secretary, is neverthe- 
less forging ahead. A _ semi-monthly 
forum for discussion of social-indus- 
trial-religious subjects has for leaders 
men like Porter, Rindge, and Taylor. 
Dr. Gilkey will lead the evangelistic 
campaign in February. Five gospel 
teams are organized for continuous 
work throughout the year. Bible study 
on the group plan is now in operation 
with fifteen groups and a normal train- 
ing class. 


The “Y” Collegian is the title of a 
new bulletin being published by the 
Association at Texas A. & M. Notes 
from the whole country, as well as local 
news, are featured. 


Industrialism, internationalism and 
the application of Christ’s teaching gen- 
erally to the whole social fabric are 
now very live questions in a number of 
colleges and universities in the South- 
west. And not without good advocates. 
Fletcher Brockman skirted southern 
Texas with a good stop at Texas 
University; Fred Rindge has  vis- 
ited Washington University, Missouri 
School of Mines, and Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma Universities; 
Dr. Alva W. Taylor of the Disciples 
Board of Social Welfare will touch sev- 


eral larger colleges in February’ and 
March; while the dust has hardly set- 


tled after the rapid internationalizing 
tour through Arkansas and Oklahoma 
of Paul Vanorden Shaw of the Friendly 
Relations Committee. 


Rocky Mountain States 


Kansas schools have been visited and 
addressed by four members of last 
summer’s Pilgrimage of Friendship to 
Europe: John Filinger, College of Em- 
poria; Cecil McKee, Hays Normal; 
H. W. Herrington and Walter Morrison 
of the University of Kansas. 


Community service by the Associa- 
tions at Southwestern includes the con- 
ducting of English classes four even- 
ings a week and services on Sunday 
in the Mexican settlement, Sunday 
sings at the county jail, entertainments 
and services at the poor farm, occa- 
sional entertainments at rural schools, 
and the leadership of a Boy Scout 
troop. 


University of Kansas Association has 
instituted a series of noon luncheons at 
which addresses are given by promi- 
nent speakers. 


Sterling and Washburn colleges re 
port thriving Bible study and discus- 
sion groups. Both campuses are using 
“How Jesus Met Life Questions.” 


The Two Associations at Colorado 
Agricultural College are cooperating 
in excellent joint meetings and social 
programs. The Association is steadily 
growing fn strength. 


Pacific Coast 


David R. Porter, National Executive 
Student Secretary, was one of the lead- 
ers at the Asilomar Conference. Fol- 
lowing the conference he spent two 
weeks visiting the colleges of the Pac- 
ific Northwest. 


The Purpose of the Campus Y. M. 
C. A. was stated by Dr. O. L. Elliott of 
Stanford University as follows: ‘“(1) 
To strengthen your own character; that 
is, those who work in the Y. M. C. A. 
(2) To commend the gospel message 
and way of living to others. (3) More 
can be accomplished through united 
effort. This is what “Association” in- 
volves. Camaraderie is of the greatest 
importance in Christian work, as else- 
where. (4) Christian character is not 
built in a day. It is a process, and the 
University Y. M. C. A. plays a big part 
in that process. (5) The position of 
the Campus Y. M. C. A. will depend on 
the meaning of your personal disciple 
ship with Jesus.” 


In the Colored Associations 


Seven Officers’ Training Conferences 
for colored student Associations were 
held during November and December. 
Of the nearly 300 men who attended, 
approximately 250 had never before 
attended such a gathering. As a result of 
the conferences, thirty-one Bible dis- 
cussion groups have for the first time 
been organized in twenty institutions. 


Life Work Guidance Conferences will 
be held at strategic points in Kansas, 
Missouri, Texas, and Oklahoma during 
February and March. 

State Student Councils have been 
organized among colored students in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama. 





Summer Conference 
Dates 


Gibsland, La. (Colored) May 4-14 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


(Colored) ..... May 25—June 2 
Estes Park, Col. ...... June 8-18 
Hollister, Mo. ......... June 9-19 
Silver Bay, N. Y. ..... June 14-22 


Ce WEE cccscs cus June 15-25 
9 


Blue Ridge, N. C...... June 15-25 

Seabeck, Wash ...... June 15-25 

Blairstown, N. J. (Prep- 
paratory Schools) ..June 24-29 
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